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3 Remington Rand's 
PRINTING CALCULATOR 
gives you 
PRINTED FIGURE FACTS 
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“divides automatically 
and prints-9873+ 47 
DIVIDEND 
DIVISOR Management needs proved figure facts on which to base important decisions. 
REMAINDER ; Inventory reports, profit percentages, cost estimates and the multitude of figure 
information necessary to run a business must be computed accurately. That’s why 
Remington Rand’s Printing Calculator serves every size business by eliminating 
- multiplies electrically incorrect computations and misleading reports . . . by saving valuable time 
and prints - 7S9x3.2¢ ordinarily lost copying figures and re-calculating problems. 
fi Your facts are right the first time when the Printing Calculator produces 
y eaeee your figures. This machine never relies on assumptions . . . it automatically prints 
lity, tht = on the tape each factor and answer of every calculation. You never have to 
255636 ¢ @ THE ANSWER repeat a problem . . . the printed tape is your first-time proof of accuracy and a 
be permanent record to which you can refer weeks or months later. Compact and 
simple to operate, the 10-key Printing Calculator gives you complete, rapid 
adds, subtracts figuring service. It multiplies and divides automatically, adds and subtracts— 
and prints and prints each factor. 
+ loom Ask your Remington Rand representative for a demonstration, or write for 
3454 , : 
© 226 9 fq SUBTRACTS further information to Remington Rand Inc., Adding-Bookkeeping-Calculating 
o3s¢62 i Machines Division, Department FB-4, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
144547 « @ THE ANSWER 
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New Dodge “Pilot-House” cabs 
give you nearly 200 square inches 
more windshield area than other 
standard truck cabs! You get 
tremendously increased vision . 

in all directions. Windshields and 
windows are higher and wider. 
Available are new rear quarter 
windows that add still more to 
vision and safety ... and vent 


wings for controlled ventilation. 


Cow 


Comfort? Riding is believing! New 
and better weight distribution, 
wider tread axles and longer springs 
give a marvelous new “cushion 
ride.”’ “‘Air-O-Ride” seats give the 
kind of seat cushion you want— 
“soft, 9? *“‘medium,”’ or “firm’”’ . 
controlled by a convenient lever. 
Seven full inches of seat adjust- 
ment provide the right legroom for 
every driver. All-season comfort is 
ours, too, with “All-Weather 
entilation” . . . an ingenious 
combination of truck heater, de- 
froster vents, vent windows, and 
fresh air intake. Yes, take a ride 
. for riding is believing! 


EASE 


You can turn these new trucks in 
much smaller circles—park or back 
up to emp | docks with greater 
ease. This is due to a new ft; of 
steering design, with shorter wheel- 
bases that accommodate full-size 
bodies. Front axles have been moved 
back and engines forward. This 
added weight on front axles gives 
much better weight distribution! 


With ali these new advantages, you 
get a truck that fits your job, that 
saves you money. That is because 
every unit of every Dedge truck, 


only Dodge builds “Gob-Rated" trucks | 
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H PLENTY OF HEADROOM 


2 STEERING WHEEL ... right 
in the driver’s lap. 






3 NATURAL BACK: SUPPORT 
..- adjustable for maximum 
comfort. 























4 PROPER LEG SUPPORT 
. under the knees where 
you need it. 


5 CHAIR-HEIGHT SEATS... 
just like you have at home. 





6 7-INCH SEAT ADJUSTMENT .. . with safe, convenient hand control. 


7 “AIR-O-RIDE” CUSHIONS . . . adjustable to weight of driver and road conditions. 
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DODGE 
Sob Rated” 


TRUCKS 


LAST LONGER 








from engine to rear axle, is “‘.Job-Rated’’ 
for economy, dependability, performance 
and long life. And remember. . . only 
Dodge builds “.Job-Rated” trucks! 

FIT THE JOB... 
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The Armor-Clad 
Egg Beater... 







Ever wonder why stainless steel products, 
such as this egg beater, stay bright and new-looking 
for years and years? 


The reason is that stainless steel is protected by 
an armor of metallic oxide, which is usually so thin 
that you can’t even see it. This armor isn’t plated 
on or applied as a coating. It is always present, 
because when it is scratched or broken, it repairs 
itself within one-hundredth of a second! 


That’s why stainless steel is the favored material 
today for almost anything that demands enduring 
beauty of finish, sturdy strength and long-run 
economy. 

United States Steel has played an important part 
in the development of this “glamor boy” of the steel 
industry. And in the future, United States Steel will 
continue to produce stainless steel of high quality 
at the lowest possible cost. 


When you see the familiar U-S-S Symbol on 


stainless steel, or on any other kind of steel, you 
can be sure the steel is good. 


United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 
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WHAT’S AHEAD | 


STEEL MAN 





“As expert in his handling of men as in i 
his knowledge of metals’—so states one 
phrase of Forbes citation to Benjamin F. 
Fairless, on the occasion ef his being “elected 
one of. the nation’s “50 Foremost.” 

Active head of the huge U. S. Steel 
Corp. since 1937 (he was only 47 when 
he took over), Ben Fairless is more than a 
mere steelmaker. His demonstrated knack 
for fathoming the vagaries of human nature, 
plus his expert abilities in the handling of 
mechanical operations, mark him as an out- 
standing management practitioner. 

Look for Forses’ appraisal of Fairless 
next issue, in William Hurd Hillyer’s in- 
formative “Men of Achievement” article. 


“FIFTY FOREMOST” POLLED 


Last November 15th; in Forses big 30th 
Anniversary Issue, we published the names 
of those executives who, as a result of the 
ballots of their fellow business men, were 
cited as America’s Fifty Foremost Business 
Leaders. 

The list not only aroused tremendous in- 
terest throughout the business, industrial 
and financial world, but has since resulted 
in a flood of letters—from executives, edi- 
tors, trade associations, and business men 
generally—asking us to publish the views of 
these leaders concerning some of the crucial 
issues confronting the nation today. 

To satisfy this interest, the editors of 
Forses have queried the “Fifty Foremost” 
on six topics of national significance, in- 
cluding their opinions as to whether they 
forsee any business recession during 1948 
and 1949, the prospects of additional price 
increases or serious strikes, and their pre- 
dictions concerning the next occupant of the 
White House. 

So far, the results of this first poll of 
America’s top 50 executives have been sur- 
prising, illuminating, make extremely pro- 
vocative reading, We'll bring you a full 
report in the May 1 issue. Don’t miss it. 


“THIS IS CAPITALISM” 










































Our increasingly popular “This is Capi- 
talism” series bows in next issue with an- 
other Free Enterprise in Action study, this 
‘time in terms of one unit in America’s huge 
dairy industry. 

The saga of Bo Adlerbert, a young Scan- 
dinavian whose ancestors earned their liv- 
ing as dairymen for a century and a half, 
it’s an inspiring, on the spot report of one 
man’s experience in swapping native in- 
genuity, initiative and lots of hard work 
for independence and steady profits. 

Featured, in addition to a complete break- 
down of Adlerbert’s operation at his Sun- 
rise Dairies, is a detailed and comprehensive 
analysis of the entire dairying industry and 
its place in our economy. 

Coming soon: “This is Capitalism” 
studies on the hardware, hotel and housing 
industries. 












It Takes a Heap o’ Plannin’ 


Edgar Guest said something about “a 
heap o’ livin’”...but he didn’t go far 
enough. Before a house is lived in, it 
must be snug, secure, comfortable. And 
only careful planning can achieve that. 

That's why we urge you to plan with 
Flintkote Building Materials. Every 
product is designed to give you more 
home for your building dollar. 

Select fire-resistant Flintkote Asphalt 
Shingles to put a good roof over your 
head. Specify Flintkote Asbestos-Cement 





Sidings to clothe your home in fire-safe 
beauty that eliminates the need for peri- 
odic maintenance. Use Flintkote Insu- 
lating Wool (made of Fiberglas*) to 
help make your home healthfully warm 
in winter, comfortably cool in summer. 

Whether you're re-roofing, remodel- 
ing or building from the ground up... 
Flintkote products can help you do the 
job right at a cost well within your reach. 
Check into Flintkote today. Your Build- 
ing Materials Dealer has full information. 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


In addition to roofings, sidings and insu- 
lation for residential construction and 
protective coatings for industrial uses... 
Flintkote makes a wide line of Automo- 
tive, Railway and Marine prod- 
ucts; joint sealers, industrial 
adhesives, dispersions of rubbers | 

and resins for manufacturing and 
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processing, and paperboard products for 
packaging and shipping. Our research, 
development and manufacturing facili- 
ties are at your service. The Flintkote 

Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 
A 20, N. Y; 55th and Alameda Sts., 


East, Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada. 


(*T. M. Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of., Mfd. by Owens- 
TA Corning Fibergias 
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BUILDING MATERIALS * PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY - PAPER BOXES & CONTAINERS 
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Ling 
Editorials — 


Labor’s defiance and evasion of Taft 
Hartley law may result in more drag 
tic laws. 


Labor, as well as management, has 
obligations to public. 


“53 Nations Agree on International 
Trade Charter.” Gratifying. 


Most of nations outside Russian sphere 
are included. 


Backlogs, while still large, are rapidly 
disappearing. 


Buyers are extremely cautious. 


Most prices are holding; some are 
down. 


Further inflation is still a possibility. 


Hold on to good dividend-paying 


stocks. 


Bright spot: Construction activity is 
holding up well, despite bad weather. 


High corporation earnings reports for 
1947 should be explained to public. 


One reason: 1946 was year of low earn- 
ings, because of strike stoppages. 


Truman’s chances are dwindling. 


Prospect of end of New Deal is en- 
couraging. 


Shortage of skilled workers in many 
lines continues. 


Rearmament will accentuate condition. 
Solution: Train more apprentices. 


Coal stoppage stopping industry. Let's 
stop Lewis, 


Tire prices rolling down-hill. Tip-off 


to a general price rollback? 


Italy—as important to us as the Suez 
was to England. 


Republicans: “Win with anyone in 
48” may mean “lose to anyone in ’52.” 


Forbes 














ror THE Midwest 


Four great states, Minnesota, South Dakota, Iowa and Illinois, 
comprise the heart of the Midwest Empire of agriculture and industry. The 
Midwest leads in production of grains, hay, flax seed and soy beans; and of 
cattle, hogs, poultry and their products. 

On the solid foundation of wealth from fertile farms, the Midwest is 
building a mighty industry. 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis, a modern, efficient railway, provides 
Midwest agriculture and industry with 


Fart, Dependable Freight Sewice 


The M. & St. L., a vital bridge line, also moves:transcontinental freight 
faster via strategic gateways; and offers advantageous sites for industries 
seeking to locate or expand in the Midwest. 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES * LINKED WITH TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 


“he Minneapolis & St. Louis Zaclway 








READERS SAY 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


In reference to the article “How Transit 
Firms “Take the Public for a Ride,” 
[Jan. 15] you refer to Savannah, Ga., and 
our operation. 

You have suggested in your article that, 
generally speaking, persons registering com- 

ints are handled in a courteous and po- 

manner, but that they leave the traction 
company’s office with a feeling of frustra- 
tion, yet you do not offer a remedy. 

I do not know of any business institution, 
either public utility or otherwise, which 
makes a habit of calling the complaining 
person back and telling him whether or 
not the employee involved was fired, sus- 
pended, or what disciplinary action was 
taken. We certainly make every attempt to 
see that infraction of rules, discourtesy, in- 
terruptions in service, and so on, are reduced 
to a minimum, and that conditions effecting 
them are remedied, so that insofar as it is 
eae. it will not occur again. I do not 

w how it would be possible to guarantee 
that a bus will arrive at a certain place, at 
& certain time, or that there will be no in- 
terruptions to service in severe weather. 
Drivers of private automobiles who do not 
have schedules to make, and who are not 
tied down to a fixed route, find it difficult 
in our modern cities to arrive at definite 
places at predetermined times.—H. B. Cam- 


MACK, vice-president and general manager, 
Savannah Transit Co., Savannah, Ga. 
* 


FIFTY LEADERS 


I feel that “Anonymous,” in “Readers 
Say” [March 1], lacks faith in his creative 
powers and executive capacities, else he 
wouldn't allow his imagination to fall back 
entirely on: “It’s not what you know, but 
who you know.” 

It is obvious that in some success stories 
a “sponsor” was present to start, guide 
watch and correct, yet “the goods had to be 
— Wouin, San Diego, 

alif. 


INCOME TAXES 


I have had some personal experiences 
which demonstrates the necessity for reduc- 
ing income taxes. 

Last July I was transferred from our 
Philadelphia office to our Louisville office. 
One of the first things my .wife and I 
found it necessary to do was to find a good 
doctor and a good dentist for our usual 
medical and dental needs. 

Several doctors who were recommended 
to us refused to take on new patients be- 
cause, they told us frankly, their practice 
was large enough to provide them with 
their financial needs. To take on more pa- 
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tients would. mean more work, but 
money after taxes per patient. 

The same was true of dentists. One wag 
frank enough to say that he had to work 
just as hard for his last fee as his first one, 
but that out of his last fee he retained tog 
little after taxes to make it worth the effort 
to work that hard._W. W. Zisece, Ken 
tucky State: Manager, World Insurance Co, 


THE MARSHALL PLAN 


When I read your column in the March 
1 issue, I just about popped. You State; 
“I am hopeful that the Marshall Plan will 
ptove reasonably successful ‘in bringing 
about recovery in western Europe.” 

I have always voted the Republican 
ticket and will do so-again this year. But 
it is not my politics which gives me my 
convictions of the futility of the Marshall 
Plan. . . . We have already poured billions 
and billions into devastated Europe since 
the war, and just how much more blood 
we can lose in trying to bolster these non- 
democratic countries and remain a nominally 
free nation, is something to ponder over. 

Is it now about time that Marshall tell 
Stalin and his bloody gang that, since Rus 
sia has had a bumper crop, that the United 
States will give no help of any kind or de- 
gree to those nations who supinely knuckle 
to the Russian mandates? Let Russia care 
for the peoples and nations whom she dom- 
inates and let America publish this decision 
to 4 the world.—C. D. Yoprer, Anaheim, 
Calif. 





It lumbers through swamps and finds oil... 





S FAR AS WE KNOW, there are only three 
A of these monster “Marsh Buggies.” 





And all of them were designed and built by 
Gulf to help Gulf geologists and geophysicists 
locate oil deposits in swamps. 


Loaded with a crew of technologists, with 
gravimeters, seismographs, and other equip- 
ment (hidden behind wheels in picture at left) 
these “Marsh Buggies” pace the swamps, 
looking for oil deposits. 


Their four gigantic rubber tires make it 
possible for the “Marsh Buggies” to travel 
through water, marshlands, and almost any 
other kind of terrain. 

Thus, Gulf scientists and researchers are 
able to seek new oil deposits in places where 
no man can walk. 

Through such methods as this, Gulf scien- 
tists are able to increase the value of petro- 
leum products—well aware that there’s a 
“plus” for everyone in petroleum’s progress. 








PETROLEUM PROMOTES PROGRESS! 
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CHEVROLET — 


IS FIRST? 


Yes, you'll find people everywhere agreeing: 
PHEVROLET Of all cars, only one is Number One, only 

Chevrolet for 1948 is first, because it alone gives 
BIG-CAR QUALITY AT LOWEST COST—stepped-up in style and 
value! That’s why more people drive Chevrolets—and more 
people want Chevrolets —than any other make of car, according 
to official nation-wide registration and seven independent 
nation-wide surveys. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 





Making the Ocean a Test Tube 
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... to bring you better products. 


INCO goes down to the sea...to get 
the ocean’s own verdict on metals 
and alloys. 


Here, at Kure Beach, the Atlantic 
has been made a giant test tube for 


Bird's-eye view of the Marine Test Basin 
at Kure Beach, N.C. 


studying the corrosive attack of salt 
water and salt air. 


Many different tests are made on 
thousands of metal specimens. Each 
is carried out under natural condi- 
tions expected in service. 


The picture above shows metal 
panels immersed in the ocean’s own 
brine. This type of test shows how 
well the metal resists corrosion, and 
also whether it retards the growth 
of barnacles and other marine life. 


In other tests, metals are exposed 
on racks to salt air and salt spray, 
or whirled through the water at high 
velocity. 


These and other tests often take 
months...sometimes years. But the 
object remains the same: To dis- 
cover which metal or alloy is best 
suited to a specific task. 
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Just one of the many ways Interna- 
tional Nickel helps manufacturers 
bring you better products, with a7 
hand from Your Unseen Friend, 
Nickel. “Unseen,” because it’s usually 
combined with other metals. “Your 
Friend,” because it serves you every 
day. 
* * 

Write for your free copy of “The Romance 
of Nickel.” This illustrated 60-page booklet 
tells the story of Nickel from ancient dis- 
covery to modern-day use. Address Dept. 48X. 7 


THE INTERNATIONAL WICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5,N.Y. 


Nickel ~ 


.»-¥our Unseen Friend 
Forbes 


a mate 


© 1947, T.1.m. CO, 
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1 WASHINGTON PREVIEW 


by GENE ROBB, Washington Editor 





Boiled down to its barest essentials, U. S. Government's stiffened policy toward 
Russia amounts to sending this message to the Kremlin: "You are not any more pre- 
pared for another war than we are, but since a show of force seems to be the only 
language you understand, we sare going to call your bluff by starting to get ready to 
fight, if you should be so foolish as to start a war." Premise on which U. S. 
policy rests is thet Russia's boldness is due to a combination of factors, including 
these: 











1. Fact that U. S. does not want war, will go to almost any length to avoid 
it, and will weaken in its resolution to supply world leadership. 





2. Extraordinary election year confusion in the U. S., including the Soviet's 
mistaken belief that Henry A. Wallace represents a far greater segment of 
American public opinion than is the fact. 





o. Weakness of most European nations, offering the Reds a golden opportunity 
for expansion. 





4. Russie’s own internal post-war problems, from which attention can be 
diverted by bloodless victories in other countries. 





U. S. policy-makers believe that an American show of strength will persuade Russia 
that the time is no longer ripe for Communist expansion. How far U. S. goes with 
its preparedness program depends on the reaction from Kremlin, plus attitude re- 
flected by Congress. 





CONGRESSIONAL SESSION--Target date for adjournment of the 80th Congress is still 
June 19, or 2 days before the GOP convention opens, but legislators are beginning 

to face up to the possibility that they may have to remain in continuous session for 
the whole year. If it looks in mid-June as if the foreign situation might erupt, 
adjournment plans will be junked. 








Short recesses for the 2 political conventions and the November elections will 
be taken in any event. But if there is any likelihood that emergency action may be 
necessary, Congress will stay on the job despite Washington's famed Summer heat and 
the need for currying votes back home. 


TRUMAN'S HOPES--Indications are that President Truman does not believe his political 
fortunes are at anywhere near the low ebb claimed by his opponents. It is probably 
true that he not only expects to be nominated but also elected. He expects "the 
people” to rally to his support, forcing a return to the fold of the Democratic 
leaders who have threatened to bolt. 








Truman probably thinks too that the international situation will help his cause, 
recalling that the electorate granted FDR his unprecedented Srd and 4th terms on 
grounds thet a war emergency was no time to change horses. Truman has had his ups 
and downs in his 3 years in the White House, and is obviously counting on being “up” 
at convention and election time. 





POSTAL RATES--Postmaster General Donaldson wants (Continued on page 13) 
April 15, 1948 si 








The BUSINESS Pipeline 


by the Editors 





STEFL General opinion is thet the sellers' market is to continue. Underhying 

reasons cited: failure of producers to make a heavy dent in order backlogs; 
unabated, strong buying demand; impact of miners’ work stoppage, as reflected in 
a@windling coal stockpiles and widening curb on output; end possible invocation of 
mendetory priorities as tempo of defense program is stepped up. 


DISTRIBUTION Consumers paid more for less goods, on the basis of Easter shopping 
reports. Retailers now hope that sales tempo will pick up momentum 
in the months to come, push total business over last year's figure....While some 
soft goods’ prices are expected to decline, durables will remain fairly stable.... 
Watch for greater reliance upon the use of packaging as the "silent salesman" to 
Win and hold customers as producers step up selling efforts in a returning buyers’ 
market. An American Management Association survey discloses "major emphasis on 
consumer packaging and industry shipping seen as competition for customers in- 
creases." 





AUTOMOTIVE Coal stoppage overshadows industry's fest production pace. It comes 

eat a time when the pinch in sheet steel supply seemed to be loosening. 
Though manufacturers can continue present rate indefinitely, a prolonged mine shut- 
down will be translated into shorter steel supplies, curtailed auto output....Un- 
known factor to be considered: the course of.the internationel crisis, with poten- 
tial defense progrem requirements superimposed upon the carmakers‘ currently brisk 
business. 





AVIATION Rate of proposed expansion of militery plane output will depend to a 

lerge extent upon how soon component parts suppliers can get into volume 
production. ‘They represent a potential bottleneck, having returned for the most 
part to peacetime work, with the loss of many war-trained technicians. Plane-makers 
depend upon these specialized concerns for a multitude of such items as engines, 
landing gear, navigating instruments, ignition systems, etc. 


TEXTILES While the trade is confident that it can meet enlarging military de- 

mands for its products, the supply of many items for civilian users 
will tighten. Included on the list are a few types of cotton fabrics, woolens and 
worsteds. Degree of scarcity will depend upon the number of men taken into the 
armed forces, and the size of inventories the Government may require. 


PURCHASING Industry is measuring inventories with extreme caution, as predominant 

purchasing policy continues within 90-dey commitments. Escalator 
Clauses ere reported dropping off again, which is a general gauge of the competitive 
climate. The National Association of Purchasing Agents reports that production and 
Seles would remain in good volume for several months if such disruptive elements es 
war telk and the coal strike could be eliminated. For the immediate future, ex- 
treme caution is generally advised. , 





OIL Corrosion of refinery equipment, said to be the chief obstacle to the con- 
tinaous maximum production of petroleum products, will receive top-drawer 
attention at the oil mens' mid-year meeting....Stepped up defense demands, plus the 
fact that there's no surplus productive capacity, will pose a serious problem for 
producers, already overtaxed by civilian requirements....Improvement, perhaps 
materiel alteration of the future of gasoline-from-coal research, may result from 
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Gulf Oil's applicetion of radioactive 











isotopes, one of the newest weapons of 
science, the study of the basic nature 
of the chemical reaction by which gaso- 
line is produced from coal. 


INSURANCE Last year marked the first 
time in ten years that total 
real estate holdings of the life companies 
showed a rise. Upturn was due to in- 
creased purchases of real estate for in- 
vestment purposes. Total holdings now 
amount to $838 millions. 
TELEVISION Contrary to popular belief 
a that reception is restricted 
to line of sight, scientists have found 
that satisfactory pictures can be pro- 
duced far beyond the horizon. However, 
they point out that this long-distance 
reception is not necessarily a desirable 
condition. 





PAPER Paper famine should let up some- 
what this year as manufacturers 
engage in the industry's greatest modern- 
ization and expansion program. A record 
$400 millions is being spent this year to 
overcome machinery shortages which have 
plagued papermakers since before the war. 
Immediate result will be a 2 million ton 
gain over last year. 
SIDELIGHTS The "package box car" is 
helping boost production of 
badly needed cars. Because it's standard- 
ized, carbuilders can complete an order for 
one road, then change over to a production 
run for another road without any loss of 
time. Package car ratio is rising, now 
accounts for 20% of total output....It's 
reported that one out of every four new 
homes built this year will be without ad- 
6quate heating facilities. Steel short- 
age is cutting down production of warm air 
heating equipment. A shortage of 200,000 
furnace units is expected....Industry boon 
is a new oxygen process that will increase 
steel output considerably. It can also be 
applied to synthetic oil production....New 
rural telephone lines have been built at 
the fastest rate in history during the past 
two years. It's estimated that 42% of 
America's farms now have telephone service 
++eoeImmediate outlook for foreign sales is 
further clouded by the recent introduction 
of a new set of licensing controls by the 
Department of Commerce. Most exporters 
are opposed, question its need, the National 
Industrial Conference Board reports. 
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WASHINGTON PREVIEW 


(Continued from page 11) 


Congress to enact legislation raising 
mail rates and fees a whopping $244 
million annually. Most of this increased, 
revenue would come from business men, 
particularly mail advertisers and parcel 
post users. Magazine and book publishers 
would also be hard hit. 


Chances sre that Congress won't go 
along with the Administration on raising 
postal rates this year, despite a record 
deficit estimated currently at $545 
million. Special commission established 
by Congress last year, headed by Herbert 
Hoover, is making a thorough investiga- 
tion of the P.O. Dept. as part of its 
overall inquiry. This report won't be 
submitted until January, 1949. 





MINIMUM WAGE--Senate Labor subcommittee 
will open hearings April 19 on a sbries 

of pending bills to raise the present 40- 
cent-per-hour minimum wage. Bill expected 
to receive most attention is an omnibus 
proposal by Senator Ball which would not 
only raise the wage floor to 60 cents but 
rewrite much of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1958. Major provisions: 








l. Increase minimum wage to 60 cents, 
and permit rate to rise to 70 cents 
through action of industry Committees. 


2. Define “regular rate” of pay, to 
clarify disputed claims as to in- 
Clusion of overtime, bonuses, shift 
differentials, etc. 





3. Define “production of goods for 
commerce" and other terms affecting 
Wage-Hour Act coverage. 


4. Exempt from coverage all salaried 
employees earning $100 or more weekly. 
(An important change that will be 
fought hard.) 


5. Grant to the Wage-Hour Adminis- 
trator new authority to issue bind- 
ing interpretations. 


HEARINGS have already been held by a House 
subcommittee on other proposals, some of 
which merely raise the wage minimum and 
make no other change in present law. GOP 
leaders have not made a final decision. 
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Industrial Bandwagon 


Soon, the greatest industrial show on 
earth will be “playing” in the South! 


For this progressive, fast-growing area... 
served by the 8,000-mile Southern Railway 
System ...is a land of gargantuan oppor- 
tunities. Here, new factories are springing 
up almost as fast as the “big-top” the night 
before a circus. Here, both old and new 





plants are growing to jumbo size... and 
prospering . . . thanks to a colossal list of 
natural and economic advantages. 


So step right up! Hop aboard this indus- 
trial bandwagon! For a brighter business 


future ...“‘Look Ahead—Look South!” 


ErweeT E. row 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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by THE EDITORS 








“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


RECORD PROFIT BUT NO 
DIVIDEND INCREASE 


As company after company reports record high earn- 
ings and yet makes no move toward any appreciable in- 
crease in dividend payments, a growing number of share- 
holders are demanding to know “how come?” If their cor- 
poration reports earnings two or three times those of the 
previous year, are not these stockholders entitled to a sub- 
stantial increase in dividends? So the questioning runs. 

These are not the complaints of the uninformed, or the 
“cranks” Unquestionably the comparatively modest return 
on stocks whose per share earnings seem to qualify a much 
greater dividend payment has contributed ‘greatly to the 
unwillingness of many people. to put more money into 
stocks. Why “venture” capital when you don’t share more 
fully in the gains? 

There 1s a sound explanation, of course, for manage- 
ment’s withholding from the stockholder “his” share of 
greater profits. Because vitally needed expansion 1s difficult 
to.finance by new stock issues, much of this 1s being paid 
for out of record .earnmgs Taking a long view, such use 
of earnings increases the value of each stockholder’s shares. 
His equity goes up, even if his income doesn't. 

And because of the terrific inflation now besetting our 
economy, many conservative managements are earmarking 
substantial amounts of what would ordinarily be consid 
ered profits to cover the possible drop in inventory, to 
cover the vastly increased cost of plant and machinery re- 
placement, etc. 

The result of this new profits drain has been significant 

Wnting in the Exchange, William W. Craig points 
out these facts 


In a normal Amencan economy,’ stockholders could fairly ex- 
pect to receive 60 to 70% of the net profit of well-established, 
profitable industnal companies whose capital set-ups were soundly 
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Forses “new look.” a complete typographical face- 
lifung designed to step up the style and tone 
of the entre magazine, was scheduled to make its 
bow i the present issue. Unfortunately. our re- 
design job has bumped into typographical diff- 
culties of a sort unanticipated a strike by the In- 
ternational Typographical Union. Forses has no 
part in the dispute,*and 1s affected only because 
it mnvolves the plant uv which the magazine 1s 
minted. We ask you to bear with us if our “new 
ook” is not exactly as planned in all respects. The 


content itself however, completely conforms to 
schedule 
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balanced. The table, of diversified concerns, listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange shows that, in 1947, 31 of the 40 companies, or 
‘more than three-quarters of the list, distributed less than 60% of 
their net and only a little more than one-fifth of them paid out 
more than 60% in ‘dividends. The distributions applied to both* 
common and preferred ‘stocks. Stockholders of 40% of the com- 
panies received less than 50% of the net income and only a little 
more than one-third of the tabled corporations distributed-between 
50 and 60% of their net. 

On the average, the full list of companies rewarded shareowners 
with 54.4%. 


Corporation heads indeed face a dilemma, but we seri- 
ously question the long-run soundness of not passing on to 
stockholders a greater percentage of record earnings than 
is now being done by most companies. If an investor’s capi- 
tal 1s contributing to all-time profits, he is entitled to a 
greater share. And if the returns to stockholders were 
upped in some fair ratio to earnings, it doubtless would 
help a great deal in attracting more money into invest- 
ments, so that expansion can be financed in the proper 
way—not solely on the earnings of present shareholders, | 
whether they are willing or not. —Matcoim Forses.. 


* 


Be on the level and you have to 


bow to nobody. 
* 


SALUTARY STEP 


Recently the A. B. Dick Co., along with four other 
firms, was fined in a Federal Court on charges of conspir- 
ing to fix prices and monopolize the stencil-duplicating in- 
dustry. In another civil suit, a consent judgment was en- 
tered prohibiting the defendants from fixing prices, allocat- 
ing ternitories, or discriminating against any stencil manu- 
facturer. 

The defendants pleaded nolo contendere 

The writer was interested in reading this report, be: 
cause as a young boy he had a simple, smal] Mimeograph 
that was used to turn out our Boy Scout newspaper. It.al- 
;ways made our staff mad whenever we bought any of the 
necessary additional Mimeograph equipment at the seem; 
ingly exhorbitant prices charged. Punched-out small strips; 
of plastic used as “lettering guides” for headlines were $2. 
and up—a few cents of material, liberal allowance for over; 
head and distribution still wouldn’t seem to justify such 
a pnice. A stylus to trace these letters out on the stencil 
cost from $1 up. It was simply a pencil-like piece of wood 
with a metal tip. It was the same for all the supplies. 

With the tremendous market for easy-to-use duplicat- 
ing equipment in offices, clubs, churches, etc:, it has always: 
surprised me that competition hasn’t made. greater inroads, 
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forced improvements, reduced costs, as has been the case 
in almost every other industry. 
Perhaps now such will be the case.-Matcoim Forses. 


SHORTSIGHTED 


Through the years a number of companies with wide- 
‘spread ‘stock distribution have made it a practice to pub- 
Teh their Annual Reports in leading newspapers and bus- 
iness periodicals. Thus they develop important identifica- 
tion in the minds of investors. Recent years have seen an 
increasing number of corporations undertake this job as 
the need for new capital has heightened the importance 
of winning the confidence of people with money to invest. 

But in some instances—air industry, movies, banks— 
where the report would not show exceptionally favorable 
earnings, the tendency to “drop out” has been apparent. 
“Why publicize poor figures?” is one explanation frequently 
given. 

Isn’t such reasoning shortsighted, particularly in the 
case of corporations that have established a consistent rec- 
ord for giving their Statements widespread distribution? 

Correctly used, these Annual Reports will give the fig- 
ures perspective and meaning. In annual report advertis- 
ing, the company can point to “reasons why” and discuss 
prohit prospects for the year ahead. Investors—from whom 
must come additional capital—are more interested in the 
outlook for an industry than what may be a bleak period 
just past. Management's reasoning, as set forth in their 
Annual Report, can mean even more —if sound and infor- 
mative—than present figures. 

Attempts to soft-pedal, to gloss over a poor year by 
burying the Annual Report is both impossible and silly. 
The only results are bare newspaper reports of a deficit 
for the year or reduced earnings per share. In their own 
published statements alert managements have the perfect 
vehicle for giving those figures full meaning in terms of 
future plans, future prospects.-MaLcotm Forses. 


NEW POLICY NEEDED 


Must it take an international crisis to waken us to the 
fact that our maritime strength has been dissipated since 
the war's end? Despite the proposals and recommendations 
made by various individuals and groups interested in pre- 
serving our costly, hard-won shipping superiority, the Ad- 
ministration as well as Congress has remained inactive 
and, for the most part, inattentive. It is only recently that 
circumstances have forced a modification of this attitude. 

A review of the past two years reveals that sales and 
scrapping of war-built vessels have rediiced our fleet from 
approximately 5,500 to 3,800 ships, a large proportion of 
which are laid. up in reserve. Moreover, the number of 
shipbuilding and repair yards have shrunk to a danger- 
ously low figure, with concurrent loss of skilled personnel 
and construction know-how. Seagoing tonnage built last 
year slipped from 1946’s 669,000 tons to 288,000. Ship- 
builders entered 1948 with about 132,000 tons on order. 

Perhaps the most serious deficiency, from the stand- 
point of trade as well as national defense, is in large, fast 
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passenger liners. Pre-war, we had 113 passenger ships i 
operation. Today we.have 42, 

Let us hope that the present negative policy is reversed, — 
and that steps will be taken toward rehabilitation of a 
basic industry and a major line of defense. Now is the 
time to. construct the passenger ship fleet so badly needed 
to carry our share of international commerce and, if the 
need should arise, to serve as an auxiliary navy. 

—Exmer M. SHANKLAND, 


PROFIT FROM EXPERIENCE 


A curious quirk in human beings is their seeming in- 
ability to profit from the experience of others, at least with 
any substantial degree of consistency. With’-apparently 
mulish perversity, people throughout the ages repeat, ad 
nauseam, the collected stupidities and irrationalities of 
their. predecessors, heaping mistake upon mistake in dis. 
couraging succession, 

True, we do progress. We have made enormous ad- 
vances in many spheres. But how often at a snail’s pace, 
when we might ride a-horseback! How much farther 
might we go if only we could learn not to make the same 
blunder twice, or even not to make it more than three, four 
or a hundred times over. 

The business man, obviously, is no exception in this 
absurd heaping of lessons never learned, nor is his peren- 
nial “partner,” the man of labor. Let’s take just one illus- 
tration in each category. For some time, labor has had the 
bit in its teeth, has been bolting along the economic high- 
way with blind disregard for the lessons set for it by sim- 
ilar management excesses in the past. This obstinate re- 
fusual to profit from others’ experience can only damage 
labor's own cause. 

On the management side, consider only the case of 
employee relations. Despite the example set, by companies 
which have learned that contented workers mean increased 
production and reduced costs, and often make the differ- 
ence between success and failure, too many managements 
still refuse to learn their lesson. 

International Business Machines, under Thomas J. 
Watson, has developed “the nearest thing to ideal work- 
ing conditions this side of paradise.” And labor difficulties 
have been conspicuously absent. The fact that employees 
of James Lincoln have been tabbed “‘the world’s highest 
paid industrial workers” (average wage: over $5,800) has 
not hindered his Lincoln Electric Co, from becoming the 
world’s largest manufacturer of electric welding equip- 
ment. Lincoln, ‘too, has been a strike-free. company for 
more than 12 years. 

Proctor & Gamble, a trail-blazer in year-round employ- 
ment plans, strives constantly for tip-top employee rela- 
tions. Does it pay? 

The company hasn’t-had a real strike for 62 "years. 

There are many more examples, but the point is clear? 
these companies have learned a lesson from industry's past 
blunders—and have reaped a hatvest of goodwill and 
profits. What might we accomplish if all industry would 
borrow a leaf from the record of such companies, and 
really “profit from experience?”—CHaRLes FuRCOLOWE. 
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Have You Got Your 





Office Manager Buffaloed? 














April 15, 1948 


Could it be that you’ve sounded off so much 
about “spending no money at this time” that 
your office manager is afraid to propose 
capital expenditures—even those that will 
result in immediate savings? Is it possible 
that, unwittingly, you have encouraged him 
to resort to such costly expedients as excessive 
overtime and the employment of temporary 
help in an effort to maintain office schedules? 


Your office manager knows that today’s work 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S Bu rroughs 


can’t be done efficiently with yesterday's 
methods and equipment. He knows that 
there’s only one permanent solution to the 
problem of rising office costs . . . and that is 
to modernize and mechanize your office just 
as you do your plant. 


So why not tell him that you're willing to 
spend money to save money any day in the 
week ... and that all you ask is to be shown? 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32. 


THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 
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| Men of Achievement 


C. E. WILSON 








General Motors’ Charlie Wilson saw his first automobile at 14. Today, at 
57, he’s top man in the biggest automotive business in the world 








by BOB FINLAY 


SoME MEN SEARCH IN FAR-OFF lands tor 
something new and strange, then come 
home to claim the attention of the home 
folks with their “missions.” But few of 
these hold the fascination of the “Mis- 
sion in. America” which has occupied 
much of the time of a soieenliads 
white-haired man of 57 who heads a 
corporation that has become the per- 
sonification of Big Business—General 
Motors. 

C, E. Wilson, president and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of General Motors, is a 
man who thinks things through. To him 
America is still the wonderland—a lusty, 
young, ever-changing land still brim- 
ming over with opportunity. for those 
who will make the necessary extra 


To those who speak of our old ways, 
Wilson points out that our concepts of 
individual liberty and free enterprise 
are still the young, revolutionary con- 
cepts that are bringing to America 
progress, “slow as we live it, but at 
an incredible rate in terms of genera- 
tions.” 

In this post-war era, he has traveled 
the length and breadth of his own land 
to tell our people something of their 
greatness. In his careful, methodical 
way he chips away the crust of con- 
fusion that has formed about many of 
the ideas that have made America 
et While many in business would 

ide such words as “profit” as some- 


thing tainted, he brings it and its ever- 


present companion word “losses” out in 
the daylight to find in them well- 
springs of progress—the one an induce- 
ment to action and the other a correc- 
tive restraint. 

More than most men he compre- 


hends the confusion of the times—and 


more than most, too, he is seeking to 





Torn between the thinking of an “engineer” and a “futuristic stylist,” 
Wilson ponders the merits of two top winners in a model car contest 


bring enlightenment. While many think 
of bigness in business as reflecting cold, 
calculating hardness. General Motors, 
one of the biggest, is one of the most 
sensitive of our institutions to the needs 
and wants of the people. 

It has more than 4 third of a million 
etnployees, and 430,000 -stockholders, 
who own the business. And then there 
are the millions of people who buy its 
millions of products. To GM and Wil- 
son, every purchase is a vote, and the 
votes are carefully counted. 

Not much wonder, then, this interest 
Wilson has in the concept of democ- 
racy, and the time he spends point- 


ing out its advantages. Most methodical 
in many respects, he refuses to count 
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up the personal cost to himself of this 
educational “mission.” 

“It is difficult enough to do,” he ex- 
plained with a smile, “without figuring 
up the time it takes.” 

Nor will he count the hours he puts 
in as head of General Motors. But for 
those who wonder whether his proposal 
that the country go on a 45-hour work 
week temporarily to close the gap be- 
tween production and demand is meant 
for others and not for himself, his asso- 
ciates say that the 45-hour week would 
represent a rest to him. 

With a background of engineering 
and production, Wilson does things the 
hard way, ignoring the shortcuts that 
might lead to temporary and fragile 
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nds it 
“paper man who was trying to check an 
angle on an automotive development 
during a age 
‘He called half-g-dozen offices at . 
General Motors before someone an- 
swered. The newspaperman thought it 
must be the janitor. It turned out to 
be Wilson. 
That is not unusual. Although he has 
a large family and a keen int€rest in 
other activities, work has always been 
a source of enjoyment to him. A proper 
rspective toward work is one of the 
things he believes helped him along 
the road up. He gives credit to his 
mother and father, who in his youthful 
days in Mineral City, Ohio, taught him: 
‘ 1. A good education is worth striving 
or. 
2. Work is a normal part of life, 
something that people ought to expect 
to do, und to find enjoyment in doing. 
3. It is worthwhile to make a little 
extra effort to get along with people. 
There is something satisfying about 
a visit with Wilson in this world of 
alarms and chaos. His office itself sets 
an atmosphere of simplicity and solid- 
ness. He speaks across a flat-topped 
desk; at his back is a huge, old-tash- 
ioned roll-topped desk decorated with 
a few figurines of prize cattle—like. 
those his Son raises on his and Wilson’s 
ferms, which adjoin each other. You 
et the impression that he has thought 
fhrougk the questions you can think 
of. His blue eyes look at you directly as 
he speaks, or drop down to the pad on 
which he is doodling sharp, geometric: 
patterns as he thinks. 
What’s wrong with this country, the 
interviewer wants to know? 
Wilson finds more right with it than 
. He doesn't know of any other 
place “he'd rather put his money” than 
on the free enterprise system of 
America j 
But what about the danger of in- 
flation? Isn’t the spiral heading higher 
and higher toward a bust? 
“There is no reason why it has to 
‘end in a bust,” replies Wilson. “The 
economy can stabilize on a higher level. 


“The things that cause busts are debt 


and speculation. 
Wikon pointed out that there are 


two ways of meeting demand, such as 
exists at present for automobiles. One 
is to produce enough to satisfy demand. 
The other is to let prices go up to a 
point where they will reduce demand. 
In view of rising costs, Wilson says it 
now looks like the U.S. economy will 
satisfy demand at a higher price level, 
although he thinks it would be better 
if production could be increased 
enough to catch up with demand at a 
lower price level. : 
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we now have, Wilson points out that in 






on the job. Mlustrative ofthat 
“js the experience of one Detroit*hews- 


terms of the usual indicators of pros- 
perity-for instance, milk and meat 
consumption, school attendance, etc.— 
people are well off. 

Why then the confusion, the discon- 
tent? 

“I think I know the answer to that,” 
Wilson asserted. “A famous economist 
says that 100 years from now our stand- 
ard of living can be 16 times higher 
than it is today. That sounds like a lot, 
but if you break it down, you find that 
it amounts to a little less than 3% com- 
pound interest. 

“At that rate the principal will 
double in 25 years, increase four-fold 
in 50 years, eight-fold in 75 years and 
16-fold in 100 years. :The trouble is that 
people look at the 3% and become im- 
patient. They can't perceive the in 








CuarLes Wizson received the 
following citation from Forses 
Magazine upon his election, in a 
nationwide poll, as one of the 
country’s 50 Foremost Business 
Leaders. 


Charles E. Wilson, President, 
General Motors Co. 

Energizing spark-plug of the 
world’s greatest motor-car com- 
pany, aggressive, progressive, 
constantly on his job; outspoken 
advocate of sound economic poli- 
cies; keenly conscious of the so- 
cial responsibilities of a great 
corporation; mindful of both the 
just claims of labor and the mul- 
titude of small investors who have 
entrusted their savings to his 
stewardship. 








credible progress in terms of genera- 
tions. 


Secondly, Wilson says, in mechanical 
terms we have a powerful engine but 
not a very big flywheel to stabilize the 
engine. We get overly enthusiastic, 
speculate, and the engine mi to vi- 
brate. So we have to slow down and 
start over again. It would be better if 
we could smooth out the course, as a 
properly-balanced .crankshaft smooths 
out an auto engine. 

The third and last factor is, in Wil- 
son's view, that too many people think 
that to be social-minded they must be 
socialist. 

“They advance broad ideas,” he says, 
“which, if put into effect, would de- 
prive people of their liberty, and thus 
are self-defeating.” 

General Motors makes many prod- 
ucts besides autos. GM’s Frigidaire, for 
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's minds with mechanical 
eration. And GM’s diesels are bringing — 
new progress in rail tran tion. 
These are but a few in GM's long list 
of products. 

Yet the great demand for autos and 
the furore over the shortage have 
dramatized the present production dif- 
ficulties. 

When will the shortages end? When 
will the industry reach capacity. What 
will the top year be? 

There were, of course, many difficul- 
ties in 1947, Wilson said, but on the 
whole production was pretty good. Auto 
makers in the United States built about 
4,800,000 cars and trucks, which made 
it one of the highest production years. 
Of the total, GM divisions built about 
1,487,690 cars and 402,771 trucks for 
a total of 1,840,46l1—about 38% of the 
total. ; 

Wilson believes that the top produc- 
tion year will see about six million 
vehicles. He doesn’t expect the top 
year to come in 1948, because the de- 
mands of other users of steel and other 
short materials are still too great. How- 
ever, he expects 1948 auto production 
to surpass 1947. 

General Motors, Wilson said, used as 
much steel in 1947 as in pre-war 1941, 
although it didn’t build as many cars 
because more of the steel went into ser- 
vice parts, diesels and household ap- 
pliances. 

But what about all this labor trouble? 

“You know,” Wilson replied, “day- 

in-and-day-out, we have surprisingly 
little labor trouble at General Motors 
plants.” 

Of course, when GM _ has labor 
trouble it has it big, because the cor- 
poration has such a tremendous num- 
ber of employees, and union strategy 
sometimes calls for picking off the big- 
gest firm first in an effort to set a na- 
tional pattern. That happened shortly 
after the war ended. Even that strike 
itself was remarkable for its peaceful 
nature. 

“It involved hundreds of thousands 
of workers, and lasted about four 
months, yet there was not so much as 
.a bloody nose.” 

A union leader once expressed GM’s 
labor policy thus: “GM is' tough, but it 
knows where it is going,” 

Labor experts say that IGM is one of 
the few big companies to maintain dis- 
cipline in its plants. 

Wilson puts it this way: “We try 
always to be fair, but we won't com- 
promise principles for the sake of ex- 

ediency in settling disputes.” 

‘ All through Rig war, when so-called 
wildcat strikes popped up day after 
day in industry and some managements 
‘became silly trying to get along with 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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The Marshall Plan 


—America’s Dollar Dilemma 








Despite “inevitable” ill effects on U.S. economy, this economist sees the 
Plan as the only practical way of aiding a floundering Europe 








by A. WYN WILLIAMS 


THE MARSHALL PLAN, or, as it is known 
under its official title, “The European 
Recovery Program,” had behind its con- 
ception two motivating factors, one hu- 
manitarian, the other more materialistic 
and practical. The humanitarian one 
arose from the uniquely American char- 
acteristic of wanting to relieve the suf- 
ferings of peoples abroad to the very 
limits of ability. Urgent steps had to be 
taken to prevent Europe's already low 
living standard from falling to still more 
disastrous levels. 

On the practical side, the plan was 
conceived as a means to relieve the 
United States from the need of having 
to make perpetual financial contribu- 
tions to European recovery. Without 
the commitments contemplated in the 
Marshall Plan, since the war's end the 
United States had poured out, at the 
ultimate expense of the American tax- 
payer, some $22,000,000,000 in various 
forms of aid to the war-devastated 
areas of the world. 

This aid, whether in the form of 

ts to the UNRRA, participation in 
the International Money Fund and the 
International Bank, aid to Greece and 
Turkev a direct loan of $3,750.000,000 
to Britain, and so on, was expected to 
set the world on its way to recovery. 
Yet last June, when Secretary of State 
Marshall outlined his now famous pro- 
posal, despite the outpouring of Amer- 
ican generosity in the previous two 
years since the war's end, the standard 
of living of most European countries 
was ily falling. Some of them, no- 
tably France, Italy, Great Britain and 
western Germany, were claimed to be 
in imminent danger of complete eco- 
momic collapse unless outside aid was 
forthcoming. 

Why had previous American aid 


failed to bring about the expected re- 
covety? Chiefly because it had been re- 
garded as charity, relieving the Euro- 
- countries from exerting extra ef- 
orts to pull themselves up by their own 
bootstraps. 

The Marshall Plan proposed a new 
basis for American aid: Europe would 
have to start helping herself; the vari- 
ous countries would have to make con- 
certed efforts to repair their economies, 
with the United States assisting only as 
far as the bare economic facts dictated, 
and only as far as such assistance 
helped to improve these nations’ pro- 
duction programs. 

The Plan was originally intended to 
include the USSR as well as the whole 
of Europe. But Russia, after first ap- 
proving the plan, violently opposed it, 
and has also influenced the countries 
behind the Iron Curtain to refuse to co- 
operate. The program for European re- 
covery is, therefore, only a truncated 
affair from that mney conceived. 

This prejudices its ultimate success, 
besides adding to its cost to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. For in the satellite coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain are some 
of the resources most vital for the re- 
covery of the countries in western Eu- 
rope adhering to the Plan. These will 
now have to be provided for by the 
United States. 

Basically, as presented by the 16 
western European nations for the con- 
sideration of the American people, the 
Plan involves the laying out of some 
$17,000,000,000 between now and the 
end of 1951. To justify this expendi- 
ture, each nation has set up succes- 
sively increasing production targets u 
to 1951. If these are achieved there will 
be no further need for financial aid 
other than the normal amount that 
could be handled by ordinary commer- 
cial loans. (The sum of $17,000,000,- 
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000, of course, does not represent an 
outright loan but the cost of the goods 
that this country would have to supply 
Europe at the expense of the American 
taxpayer.) 

Discussion has mainly centered on 
(1) whether the sum the United States. 
has been asked to contribute as a final 
gesture toward European recovery is 
too small or too large; (2) what effect 
it will have on American economy is 
the long- and short-run, and (3) 
whether it will enable Europe to reach 
her 1951 production goal and thus free 
America from further incessant de- 
mands for financial aid. 

As to the cost, rising prices in the 
United States since the European na- 
tions estimated their requirements last 
September have added some 10% to 
the estimates. If inflation continues, the 
cost to the taxpayer will be much larger 
than $17,000,000,000 over a four-year 
period. But even the minimum estimate 
has little note of comfort for the tax- 
payer for the next four years. It repre- 
sents an annual yearly average expendi- 
ture on relief to Europe greater than 
that spent annually on WPA relief when 
the theory of “priming the pump” was 
receiving its test in this country in the 
1930's. 

Those who claim that the figure of 
$17,000,000,000 is too high derive their 
arguments from doubts that we can 
supply all that we are asked from our 
own inadequate resources. For example, 
in the plans drawn up at Paris, the 
United States was expected to furnish 
steel plant expansion in Europe to the 
tune of $400,000,000. The most optim- 
istic estimates do not believe we can 
supply more than $192,000,000 worth 
of steel plant equipment. We will not 
be able to ds any of the scrap iron 
asked, and our contribution of many 
other items, such as fertilizers, freight 
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“The initiative must come from Europe” 


cars, farm machinery, etc., will be on 
a considerably reduced scale. 

The fact that the Marshall Plan’s cost 
will be held down by inadequacies of 
supply in this country has, by its very 
nature, inflationary implications. For ex- 
ample, American steel capacity is al- 
teady too small for domestic demand. 
Witness the steel “gray market.” In- 
creased exports to Europe contemplated 
by the Plan will only make the position 
still tighter in the domestic market. 
Also, farmers, with their new-found 
prosperity, are now buying farm ma- 
chinery as never before. Under the 
Marshall Plan 33% of farm machinery 
production will go to Europe, as against 
a normal export of from 5 to 10%. And 
farm costs will rise. 

Similarly, Europe is to draw on sup- 
of nitrogen, freight cars, petro. 
eum, food stocks and a host of other 
supplies in which there is a domestic 
shortage, because of competition for 
inadequate supplies. The indications 
point inevitably to inflation or govern- 
ment control. 

As the Plan is expected to last only 
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four years, the stringency will only be 
temporary. However, rising prices, re- 
sulting in a spiral of wages and higher 
manufacturing costs over a period of 
four years, may defeat one of the main 
‘purposes which friends of the Plan 
claim for it. 

One of the main arguments for the 
Plan has been that it will secure mar- 
kets for American manufactured goods 
and keep plants, now much over-ex- 
panded for domestic consumption, from 
closing down. If executing the Plan 
over its four-year term results in high 
inflation in this country, the competi- 
tive position of American goods in 
world markets will be impaired, espe- 
cially since one of the Plan’s purposes 
is to raise European production to a 
point where large-scale exports can be 
resumed. 

Europe is potentially an exporter of 
manufactured goods, not raw materials. 
It is her export of such goods that the 
United States wishes to enlarge. Suc- 
cess for the Marshall Plan in Europe, 
accompanied by inflation here, would 
mean European competition in the very 
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markets we want for ourselves. 

Using the position of Great Britain, 
when she became a world power at the 
beginning of the 19th century, as an 
.argument in favor of long-term benefits 
for U. S. manufactures is wrong an- 
alogy. After the Napoleonic wars Eng- 
land proceeded to rehabilitate Europe's 
devastated countries, when they were 
not competitive with her industries. The 
Industrial Revolution had not yet spread 
to Europe, and Britain sold Europe 
manufactured goods for almost a cen- 
tury. The United States, under the 
Marshall Plan, is rehabilitating coun- 
tries now largely industrialized, which 
are not today the virgin markets for 
manufactured goods which they were © 
after the Napoleonic Wars. 

The defection of Russia has injected 
an ideological aspect into the Plan. 
This is sometimes played up as a guar- 
antee against Communism. That Russia 
opposes the plan because its failure 
would spread Communism in Europe 
does not appear to be the most logical 
explanation. Of the 16 countries in- 
volved, no one could conceive of such 
countries as Eire, Portugal, the Scan- 
dinavian countries or ‘Switzerland be- 
coming Communistic. And even in So- 
cialistic Britain the Communist party 
is proportionately weaker than in this 
country. The danger of most other 
countries in the western bloc becoming 
Communistic, Marshall Plan or not, is 
also considered remote. 

Russia’s decision not to support the 
Plan was due to national self interest. 
The industrial output of the 16 nations 
adhering to the Plan was, in pre-war 
days, only second to that of the United 
States, and both this bloc and ourselves 
accounted for 80% of the world’s out- 
put. Today the output of these 16 na- 
tions is at least 25% below pre-war 
levels. And it is likely to drop further 
without the type of assistance contem- 
lated in the recovery program. 

. By 1951, the iA pois the plan 
for completion of European recovery, 
Russia, would be second to us in indus- 
trial output, if it could. sabotage the 
Marshall Plan, with the bloc of western 
European countries trailing further and 
further behind. If the latter group 


achieves the recovery contemplated, 
their industrial might, added to our 
own, would be overwhelming in com- 
parison with Russia’s. And these coun- 
tries would tend to back U. S. policies. 
Russia, therefore, sees a challenge to 
her own strength in western European 
recovery. Its accomplishment, by con- 
trast, would be an accretion to the 
strength of this country. 

But what are the chances of the Plan 
succeeding? The targets set for them- 
selves by the European countries are 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 41) 
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How to Train an Executive 








No longer a term applying only to lower-bracket workers, labor relations 
is fast becoming a vital new concept for the executive employee 








by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


THE CONCEPT THAT LABOR relations 
deals solely with rank-and-file workers 
is losing ground. The term is under- 
going wholesome expansion. Among 
progressive managements, it is now 
taken to include executive personnel. 
For a long while it has been assumed 
that merely because a man has an im- 
portant say-so in shaping and adminis- 
tering company policy that he does not 

good induction when he starts his 
job, or proper training in the whys and 
ways of human relations. The newer 
trend is for companies to use labor re- 
lations techniques to build and main- 
tain executive morale—just as is being 
done with employees in the lower per- 
sonnel rungs. 

One of the leaders in this business of 

labor relations for executives is 
Alden’s, Chicago Mail Order house, 
which has worked out an effective pat- 
tern for handling and training execu- 
tives. One of the features of its plan is 
a bona-fide induction program. When 
a new executive joins the management 
circle, he receives a handbook called 
“For Executives.” Not unlike similar 
ides for regular workers, it provides 
management newcomer with facts 
about the company, its policies, and 
advantages. Typical of the subjects cov- 
ered is a page on public relations and 
how important it is for the executive to 
make friends and good impressions. 

The handbook gives some Dutch 
Uncle advice on how to get ahead by 
advising the new executive to join a 
trade association, be active in the com- 
munity, take part in civic welfare and 
make it a point to meet other outside 
executives. 

Such seemingly routine information 
as hours of work, salary payments, 
group insurance benefits, vacation pe- 
riods, hospitalization, are all explained 
in simple but effective language. A 
point often neglected by many com- 


panies is to keep executives up to date 
on all government rulings touching the 
industry. At Alden’s, the new man is 
told that the company expects its ex- 
ecutives to conform in spirit and letter 
to all laws and regulations in their busi- 
ness dealings. 

The company also sponsors an Ex- 
ecutive’s Club:which meets weekly for 
luncheons to discuss mutual soils. 
These get-togethers give management 
men a chance to know each other and 
understand the other fellow’s problems. 

Once a year all Alden executives are 
rated for ability, intelligence, leader- 
ship, capacity for growth, influence on 
morale, knowledge of work and a host 
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of other factors. (For a copy of Alden’s 
“For Executives,” write to [ack Staehle, 
Director of Industrial Relations, Alden’s 
Ine., Chicago 7, Illinois.) 

ATF, Inc., of Elizabeth, N. J., also 
has a workable program for improving 
the morale of “the men upstairs,” as 
company president Thomas Roy Jones 
calls them. It sponsors a 16-weeks’ 
training course in human relations for 
executives only. In the original group 
no one was below the rank of vice- 
president. 

A few topics covered in this course: 
Steering the Mind Under Stress; Think- 
ing on One's Feet; Setting the Sta 
for a Problem-Solving Conference; Sell- 








CODE FOR EXECUTIVES 


As part of executive training, many 
organizations have developed codes 
of conduct for their “top brass.” One 
such code, devised by Rogers and 


RELATIONS WITH SUPERIORS 


1. Accept my responsibility. 

2. Make sure I know what is ex- 
pected of me. 

38. Do what is requested in the 
best possible manner. 

4. Be agreeable and willing when 
asked to do something difficult or 
unpleasant. 

5. Be honest—do not try to cover 
up my errors. 

6. Stand up for my decisions; ad- 
mit it if they are wrong. 

7. Accept rebukes in good spirit. 
Learn what I can from them, but 
don’t let them “get me down.” 

8. Don’t ‘fail to point out im- 
provements that are needed, but be 
sure my case is well made and clear- 
ly presented. 


Slade, Management Consultants, has 
already been widely adopted. You 
may want to use it as part of your 
company’s program: 


RELATIONS WITH 
SUBORDINATES 


1. Don’t “pull rank,” but “sell” 
the job to be done. 

2. Be firm but reasonable. 

3. Treat those under me as human 
beings; tell them in advance about 
things that will affect them. 

4. Accept their suggestions, or 
show them why they can’t be used. 

5. Don’t duck their problems, but 
give them full instructions. 

6. Don’t play favorites: be friend- 
ly but not intimate. 

7. Be a good example. Don't 
break rules I expect those under me 
to follow. 

8. Back up my men when they 
are right. 

9. Give credit wherever due. 


— 
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FASTER-MOVING assembly lines .. . 
higher output machinery .. . long traveling, 
heavier payload transportation — all are con- 
stantly demanding increased horsepower. New 
machine design and mechanical advancements 
can step up horsepower, but it’s largely up to 
modern lubrication techniques to prevent loss of 
power. 

Keeping up to the minute on lubrication and 
lubrication technique is one of the jobs of Cities 
Service research. Every day tougher and more 
exacting requirements are studied in Cities Serv- 
ice laboratories. The results: new products—bet- 





STEP uP THE VORSEPOWER! 


ter products—products that step up horsepower 
or ease production problems. 

This research experience is solidly behind 
every Cities Service lubrication engineer. It 
stands him in good stead when making on-the- 
spot analysis of your lubrication requirements. 
His recommendations are then based on first 
hand knowledge plus the support of the latest 
scientific developments. Why not talk over your 
plant requirements with one of these specialists. 
It will cost you nothing and may bring you sub- 
stantial savings. Write Cities Service Oil Com- 
pany, Sixty Wall Tower, Room 86, N. Y.5, N. Y. 
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Movies Tops on Publicity, 
Weak on Public Relations 








This is another in a series of articles factually reporting how 
corporations, unions, utilities, service industries, etc., actually 
meet the inquiries and real or imagined injuries of a mere 
member of the “public.” Much pap and piffle have been 
written on public relations. These reports show public rela- 
tions as practiced, not preached. In every case the reporter 
has represented himself as an ordinary citizen with a typical 
question—or “gripe.” The treatment he receives factually rep- 
resents “relations with the public” as practiced by those 
concerned. 








WHEN THE THOMAS CoMMITTEE hounds were out for red Hollywood blood 
at the end of last year, the Gallup Poll tested the country’s attitude toward 
tthe investigation. Thirty-seven percent of those interviewed approved the 
Committee’s conduct of the hearings. Thirty-six percent disapproved. The 
remainder didn’t know. 

With public opinion so peculiarly divided, one thing was certain. Holly- 
‘wood’s prestige, like its revenues, was taking something of a beating. An 
editorial in Variety, the “bible” of show business, said: “The current confusion 
attendant to the Communist purge decision again points up the grave need 
for the picture business to improve its public relations.” 

The following week the Motion Picture Association set about establishing 
an “all industry board which will supervise expanded public relations.” 

The same week Forses sent out a letter, professing to be from an ordinary 
movie-goer, to the Hollywood offices of 13 picture producing and distributing 
companies. It grumpily complained about the support that Communists seemed 
to find in Hollywood, expressed an unwillingness to see pictures on which 
subversives had worked, and asked for a reply specifying the company’s 
hiring and firing policy with regard to avowed or suspected Communists. 

In over eight weeks only five answers have been received. 

The first, from the New York publicity office of Enterprise Productions, 
arrived in 10 days. It was a short, pleasant note which cautiously declined 
to make any statement of policy. Instead it requested the writer to forward 
his telephone number, since “any one who takes the effort to write a letter 
on such a vital subject certainly should have the courtesy of a personal reply. 
Although the requested number was sent, the personal reply has not material- 
ized in six weeks. 

Answers from Monogram Pictures and United Artists were received the 
following day. The Secretary of Monogram outlined his company’s policy 
and ended with his thanks for the evidence of interest. Although brief, the 
letter was cordial and showed an effort to placate an apparent Tuddy-duddy. 

The United Artists answer had a take-it-or-leave-it attitude about it. Its 
single statement said that “to entertain and to further the ideas of democracy 
and Americanism is the policy of this company, as frequently stated by its 
president.” End of quote; end of letter. 

The fourth answer came from Republic Pictures’ New York headquarters, 
ever the president’s signature. In one full page it went to considerable pains 
in detailing Republic's past and present success in maintaining “100% 
loyal American” payrolls, 


In addition, this reply went as far as anyone could wish in agreeing with 
the writer’s point of view and, after cordial thanks (CoNTINUED ON PAGE 41) 
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ing on One's Feet; Setting the’ Stagg 
for a Problem-Solvifig Conference; Sel]. 
ing Ideas—Making a Persuasive Talk, 
How and When to Participate; How to 
Get Everyone to Take Part; How to 
Make a Talk Interesting; Handling 
Complaints—Real and Fancied; How to 
Plan a Conference and Keep Discussion 
on the Track; How to Correct Mistakes; 
How to Use Friendly Discipline; The 
Technique of Getting Decision; Han. 
dling Potentially Dangerous Discus. 
sions; Giving Recognition and Express. 
ing Appreciation; How to Build and 
Maintain Morale; Recording, Report- 
ing, and Follow-up of Conferences. 

The Ford Motor Co. is another or- 
ganization that has become strongly 
“executive” conscious. The company 
has established a whole department to 
study and work out programs for help- 
ing executives and supervisors to get 
into the swing of things. 

Manned by “Management Relations 
Representatives,” this department han- 
dles everything from minor grievancer 
to housing problems for the top-drawer 
white collarites. Right now, the Ford 
plan is concentrating heavily on mak- 
ing foremen feel more a part of man- 
agement, but the company is not over- 
looking the need for expanding this 
program to take in all executive per- 
sonnel. 


Jobs For Men 
Over Forty 


Tue Men-Over-Forty Crus, a supet- 
exclusive “unemployment” association, 
is one of the hardest clubs in the world 
to join. Not only are the applicant's 
personal life, ability, physical condi- 
tion and personality traits examined 
thoroughly, but so is his bank account. 
If he has not earned at least $4,000 a 
year—and that in an executive posi 
tion or in highly specialized work—he 
is automatically disqualified. 

The idea of T. H. Gilmour, a re 
tired Chicago business man, the club’s 
purpose is to help middle-aged men- 
who have been eased out of good jobs 
—to get started again. 

The club has no dues, nor does it 
make any charge for landing a man 4 
job. 

The club's problem is two-fold: to 
convince employers that experience is 
as valuable as youth, if not more s0; 
and to persuade members to accept 
jobs that do not pay as well as they 
did during the war years. 


Gilmour says the club has never | 


failed to place a member in a good 
job. 
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Business Conditions Tis issue's MAPs show more advancing 
areas than any issue since the middle of 
last December. Business has been moving 
ahead for the past month in 21 economic 
areas and slipping in 10. Nine of the ad- 
vancing and two of the sliding areas are 
repeated from last issue. The disoourag- 
ing part of this picture is that the two re- 
peat poor areas are New York and Detroit, 
both keys to the national economy in dif- 
ferent fields. Advancing areas are largely 
concentrated in the East, south of the 
Mason & Dixon line, while most of the 
poor areas are along the Canadian border 
west of Detroit. 

The 10 cities in which business is most 
ahead of what it was at this time last year 
include, six carry-overs from last issue 
Tulsa and Houston still lead the parade, 
point toward a generally good condition 
in the Southwest. With the exception of 
Wilmington, all of the 10 best are South- 
ern cities. Half of the 10 lie in the South- 


<3 ene: See Fr. f east. 
Re a —2 ees : - : : iy The zone indexes, comparing the general 
it pig eee. ae level of activity with the same period last 
year, are all positive, but in no zone is 
business as much as 10% ahead of 1947, 
roughly the amount of the price rise be- 
tween April, 1947, and April 1948 
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These maps depict htisiness conditions in 87 economic areas, selected 
on the basis of economic unity; each representing a region in which 
conditions are dependent on the same basic key factors. Separate in- 
dexes are‘calculated for the separate areas, 
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Men of Achievement 
(CoNnTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


unions, GM clung to its discipline and 
came through with a phenomenal 


On the whole, Wilson believes, labor- 
management relations are improving as 
both sides gain a clearer understanding 
of their respective responsibilities 
through experience. 

Asked about incentive systems, he 
said they are good where they fit the 
type of work, for they let a man deter- 
mine how hard he wants to work for 
what he can get. But they are difficult 
to apply to progressive assembly involv- 
ing large groups of workers. In such 
©ases, one man’s work depends on how 
fast the man behind him works, so he 
can't set his own pace. 

-All GM. plants have in operation a 
system. of rewards for suggestions for 
better ways of doing things. The divi- 
sions pay out about a million dollars a 
year for such ideas. 

The suggestion plan is on a pattern 
Wilson put into effect 25 years ago at 
Delco-Remy. When war came, bring- 
‘ing problems of new rege | 
processes; Wilson found the plan stil 
in efféct at Delco-Remy, modernized it 
‘with War Bond prizes, and put it into 
operation in all GM plants. 

The recent GM contest among work- 
ers on what they think of their jobs was 
a program close to the heart of Wilson. 
GM gave away 40 cars and hundreds 
of other products. In return it learned 
a lot about the vi int of its workers. 

What does the world hold for young 
people, those coming up looking for a 

? Have they the chance their 
fathers had? 

“There are probably more opportuni- 
ties‘ today,” Wilson said, “than there 
ever were, because more people are 
looking for the easy way out—for the 
Government to take care of them.” 

Those who really want to get ahead 
have less ition, he holds. 

The particular field to shoot at 
- doesn’t matter’so much, he said, as long 
as it is one that is trying to render a 
service to the mass of the people and 
has room for growth. Wilson expects to 
see advances in medicine, 

istry, and mechanical arts which 
help people to understand and harness 
nature. of 
* In relation to the future oF young 

le, Wilson proposed for his own 
ris children Te rs. sncertg which he 
later increased to six. He believes they 
chart a course for youth no matter what 
particular line of study they elect. They 
afe: 

1. Self-control—the necessity of de- 
peeing willpower and determination 
so you do the things you want to 
do or should do, rather being con- 
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and the Aare of the moment. 

2. The necessity of perp yw a tol- 
erance of other people and of the opin- 
ions and activities of others. As part of 
this principle you must learn to be will- 
ing to use the same measuring-stick on 
your own activities and. actions that you 
apply in appraising others. 

3. Proper respect for truth and fact. 
In other words, the scientific approach 
to a problem, rather than the dogmatic 
or superstitious one. 

4. The importance of keeping prom- 
ises and commitments. Our modem 
business world and most of our rela- 
tions in our modern society are based 
on confidence, and people are judged 
perhaps more than most of them realize 
on this point. People are really judged 
not only on what they do, but on what 
they do as compared with what they 
have promised. It is almost as bad to 
make promises that you have little or 
no chance of a“ as it is to make 
ecg that you do not intend to 

eep. 

5. A willingness to work and a reali- 
zation that to work is a reasonable part 
of life and not a means to an end. Each 
of us should be willing to make a social 
contribution in proportion to the social 
reward we expect. And, on the average, 
this is largely about what will happen 
to us. 

6. The importance of not being 
licked, of being able to maintain your 
morale, to push ahead with the adven- 
ture.of life in spite of upset plans and 
temporary disappointments. 

Wilson looks back on his own life to 
see the progress that many of us don’t 
see. He was bom in Minerva, Ohio, 
July 18, 1890, before, as he puts it, 
“Thomas Edison, George Westinghouse, 
Henry Ford and a thousand others with 
their new inventions and new products 
had changed our whole standard of 
living.” 

He recalls sitting in a tin bathtub 
with his baby brother while his mother 
carried water from the pump on the 
porch and the kettle on the stove. His 
parents were well educated. They met 
at Minerva school, where his father was 
principal and his mother a _ teacher. 
Their standard of living was good for 
the times—but few today do not enjoy 
electric lighting whereas they used oil 
lamps. 

Wilson recalls that at 13 he, two of 
his brothers and his only sister had 
typhoid, a scourge which has been 
practically eliminated in this country. 

At 14 he saw his first automobile, a 


- device of such wonder that he and the 


other boys of the town chased along 
after it. A little later he saw his first 
moving picture, first electrivally-driven 
sewing machine, washing machine and 
vacuum cleaner. 
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He made his first trip to Detroit 
1912 in connection with the 
starter for cars. Cows, he recalls, were 
still eating grass in the fields between 
the Ford plant and the Grand Boule- 
vard in Detroit. 

And he remembers, a few years later, 
when he worked on a radio develop- 
ment with Frank Conrad and sat in his 
home in Wilkinsburg with head phones’ 
and crystal receiving sets listening to 
signals from East Pittsburgh, 10 to 15 
miles away, from a station which later 
became KDKA, one of the first Ameri- 
can broadcasting stations. 

Since then came the amazing devel- 
opment of radio which now makes it 
possible to sit at home or ride in cars 
and listen to the finest of musical and 
other entertainment programs and hear 
spot reports on news developments all 
over the world. 

It was in 1912 or 1913, he recalls, 
when he saw Curtiss fly one of the first 
airplanes in this country. Electric re- 
frigerators came along to add greatly 
to convenience and health. Women’s 
stockings advanced from cotton, to silk, 
to rayon and finally superior nylon-a 
composition of ej lime and air. A 
“ae network of highways and cars 

reed people from the cities. Automatic 

heat and air conditioning, penicillin and 
the sulfa drugs. Now television is being 
regularly broadcast, and the mysteries 
of atomic energy have been partly 
solved. 

“I do not know,” Wilson says, “what 
the developments of the next 50 years 
will be, any more than I foresaw the 
developments of the 50 years. But 
new and. important things are certainly 
on the way, especially if we continue 
under the institutions founded by our 
forefathers.” 

America’s leadership in progress 
makes Wilson sure that our system of 
free competition and industrial devel- 
opment is sound. He cites the record: 

“With 6% of the world’s area and 7% 
of the world’s population, we have 46% 
of its electric power, 48% of its radios, 
54% of its telephones, 59% of its steel 
capacity, 60% of its life-insurance poli- 
cies, 85% of its automobiles, and 92% of 
modern bathtubs. 

And social progress has kept pace, 
he asserts. Music and art and all forms 
of healthful recreation flourish. We 
have greatly increased the number and 
quality of our schools and hospitals. 

“In the last 50 years,” he points out, 
“the death rate among children up to 
six years of age has been reduced ap- 
proximately 75% and the death rate be- 
tween the ages of six and 60 has been 
reduced 40%. These are only a few of 
many examples of our social progress.” 

In 1947 Wilson made some 36 ma- 
jor and minor addresses, explaining the 
wonders of America to Americans. 
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, ted in farming, tries to spen 
° wo each week with his son 
who manages his own and Wilson’s 
farm. Wilson says he gets great satis- 
faction out of watching nature produce 
with a little help from man and science. 

The Wilson Emily home is in Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich., where he is a mem- 
ber of the Episcopal Church. 

He attended public school in Mineral 
City, where the family moved when he 
was four. Some 10 years later, the Wil- 
sons moved near Pittsburgh, where he 
was uated from Bellevue High 
School. He attended the Carnegie In- 
stitute ‘of Technology and was grad- 
uated in 1909 as an electrical engineer. 

He then went to work with West- 
inghouse Electric as a student appren- 
tice, remained there for 10 years. This 
work brought him into touch with auto- 
mobile manufacturers, and he learned 
the importance of costs and volume 
production, in addition to practical ap- 
plication of engineering knowledge. 

In 1912 he designed the first auto- 
mobile starting motors made by West- 
inghouse. 

In 1916 he was given charge of all 
its automobile electrical equipment en- 
gmeering. During World War I he was 
in charge of design and development of 
Westinghouse radio generators and dy- 
namometers for the Army and Navy. 

Wilson joined General Motors in 
April, 1919, as chief engineer and sales 
manager of the automobile division of 
the Remy Electric Co., a General Mo- 
tors subsidiary with headquarters in 
Detroit. Later he was transferred to 
Anderson, Ind., to become chief engi- 
neer of the company. There he started 
a redesigning program that helped to 
put the Remy Electric operations on a 
sound financial basis. In 1921 he was 
made factory manager and in February, 
1925, became general manager. 

The Dayton Engineering Labora- 
tories Co. was added to Remy a year 
later and Wilson became president and 
general manager of Delco-Remy, now 
a GM division. In December, 1928, he 
was made a vice-president of GM, and 
transferred to Detroit. In the next few 
years he took an important part in 
expanding the corporation’s activities, 
especially in developing its parts and 
accessory business. He was given in- 
creasing responsibilities in labor rela- 
tions and business planning of produc- 
tion. On May 1, 1989, he was made ex- 
ecutive vice-president of GM. 

And then, on June 6, 1940, when 
President William S. Knudsen an- 
swered a call to Washington to help 
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A high foul — bases full, two men out 
and two strikes on the batter. From 
your seat behind the plate you’re eager 
to see the catcher’s every move. And 
you do see—better than ever—at Briggs 
Stadium, Detroit. You hardly know 
the Tigers’ new backstop screen is 
there because the mesh has been made 
wider through the use of strong, rust- 
less ARMCO Stainless Steel. 


Every day some manufacturer is 
finding a new, profitable use for ARMCO 
Stainless. This handsome, durable steel 
is already being used for tarnish-proof 
tableware, gleaming kitchen sinks and 
cooking equipment, lustrous automo- 
bile parts, streamlined trains and 
countless other useful products. In 
whatever form it’s used, stainless adds 
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Where stainless steel improves your vision 


beauty, sales appeal and long life to 
the product. 

- Armco makes more than 60 grades 
of stainless— including special heat- 
resisting grades and ultra-thin strip. 
All are produced by the same skill that 
developed such special-purpose steels 
as ARMCO Galvanized PaINTcRIP with 
its paint-preserving surface ... ARMCO 
ZinceRIP that gives complete rust pro- 
tection . .. ARMCO ALUMINIZED with 
its high heat-resistance, and others. 


Buyers accept the Armco triangle as 
a guide to special quality in steel. That’s 
why so many look for this familiar 
trademark when they buy. The Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company, 269 Curtis 
Street, Middletown, Ohio. Export: The 


Armco International Corporation. 


‘THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY | 


The familiar Armco triangle identifies special-purpose steels that help 
manufacturers make more attractive, more useful, longer-lasting products 





direct the national defense program, 
Wilson was named acting president, 
and was elected president when Knud- 
sen resigned all his connections with 
GM on January 6, 1941. He became 
chief executive officer in June, 1946. 

During the war years Wilson led the 
production army at General Motors in 
producing about 12 billion dollars’ 
worth of an amazing variety of weap- 
ons, many of which were unfamiliar to 
GM before the program began. 

Adaptability was a prime factor in 
that mammoth job, as it is today in the 
mammoth job of peace on which Wilson 
and General Motors are now working 
with determination, 
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The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 
advertiser is based 
upon its essential 


value to the reader 
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4EW PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICES’ 


This exciting new Journal of Com-. 
merce em handbook lists and de- 
scribes 1,000 mew money-making lines 
‘by 750 manufacturers. Yours to use, 
sell, :produce or compete with. Get 
your copy now—then follow the daily 
“New Products” column in The Jour- 
nal of Commerce. Your copy sent 
free with trial subscription of J-of-C 
— 78 issues fer only $5. Mail coupon 
now—keep track of new profit sources. 


$3 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 


Mend me the next 7% issues plus my copy 
ef “New Products and Services.” Check 
enclosed. 
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SOUND MANAGEMENT 
should be your first 
consideration where your 
FUNDS are concerned 


* 
STANDARD FEDERAL SAV- 
NGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 

you get—the sound management 

ich assures the wise investment of 
your funds under the direction of 
these officers and directors. 
_—=——  '* 
GEO. M. EASON — Pres. and Gen. Manager 
NORMAN M. LYON —Capuain, U.S. N. RK 

McKEE — Engineer, Department 

eo City of Los Angeles — 
M. PENN PHILLIPS — Land Developer 
DWICHT W. STEPHENSON — Attorney, 


&. BAILEY WEBB — Physician and Surgeon 


VA 


Federal Insurance up to $5,000 on 

savings. Send for Standard’s 

Save by Mail Plan” and financial 
statement. 


Invest by the 10th—earn from the lst. 
WRITE TODAY for your 
free copy ef “California, 
Here I Come,” picturing 
“life” in California. 


in. M, Lae 


PRESIDENT 


STANDARD FEDERAL 


SAVINGS end LOAN ASSOCIATION 
735 So. Olive Street © Los Angeles 14, Calif. 











...1n Insulation Materials, Pocket } . 


Flashlights, Lighting Fixtures, ete. 


BANTAM LIGHT 


This distinctive key-chain pocket 
flashlight fits in purse or pocket. Look- 
ing more like a sleek cigarette lighter, 
it's a mere 3” in size. You simply flip 
it and it throws a welcome spotlight. 





It's designed so that you can focus the 
light on the lock while inserting the key. 
Product has a standard magnifying 
lens-tip bulb, and takes standard pen- 
lite batteries. . 

(Bantam-Lite, Inc., 126 Eleventh 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y.) 


TEXTILE TESTER 


Fineness of textile fibers, animal, 
vegetable and synthetic, can now be 
accurately measured and classified in a 
fraction of the time formerly required. 
The job is performed by the Micronaire, 
a standardized instrument with neces- 
sary adjustments and interchangeable 
accessories for measuring on a com- 
mercial scale. It utilizes the principal 
of forcing aid through a plug of fibers 
and indicating the resistance to the air _ 
flow, thus indirectly measuring the de- 
gree of fineness. Direct readings are 
made from a scale calibrated in units 
standard for the material beirtg checked. 

(The Sheffield Corp., Dayton l, 
Ohio.) 


QUICK WRAPPER 


Savings in wrapping time are achieved 
through a portable device for heat-seal- 
ing packages hand-wrapped in cello- 
phane. It’s engineered to increase wrap- 
ping speeds up to double and more on 
flats, rounds, tapers, rectangles, cylin- 
ders and many odd-shaped packages 
ranging from 1/16” to 3” and over in 


thickness. Marketed under the tra 
name Speed-Wrap, the sealer provida 
five hot-sealing surfaces for greater ver. 
satility over a wide range of cellophane. 
sealing applications, including end-seals, 
band-seals, envelope wraps and special 
seals. Originally developed to handk 
pre-packaging of fresh meats, 
tables and fruits, it can also be used 
- advantage in such industries as ter. 
tiles, paper, drugs, cosmetic, , 
wendy ory , = 

(Chas. F. Hubbs & Co., 889 Lafay. 
ette St., New York, N. Y.) 


HANDY ETCHING 


The portable electric etcher shown 
here can mark anything made either of 
steel, iron or their alloys. It burns right 
into the surface, making a smooth and 
permanent mark. The unit is enclosed 
in a metal case for ready portability 
from job to job. When opened, the 
cover forms a work plate on which to 
place small tools and parts for etching, 





A “C” ground clamp is furnished for 


use when parts are too large for the 
work plate. The tool doesn’t get hot 
because the point is so mounted in the 
handle that cooling air can circulate 
around it. 

— Industries, Inc., Sycamore, 
Il.) 


INSULATION INNOVATION 


There’s another insulating material 
for industry use, this time in the form 
of fabrics and blankets made of fibres 
spun from sand. Called Refrasil, the 
substance is essentially pure silica 
was first conceived as a means of keep- 
ing the tails of jet-planes cool. Initial 
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sleevings 


cal) I. Thompson Co., Los Angeles, 


FLEXIBLE FIXTURE 


Different in concept and performance, 
the Guth-lite fluorescent luminaire 


shown here features a “Jacknife” hinge. 
Constructed in two parts—g ceiling plate 
or channel, and a reflector assembly— 





eee pee zee te eo mateten- 
installation work right from 
A handy light-weight rod 
place of the ladder. With it 
you engage a latch-hook on the bottom 
of the fixture, make a simple quarter 
and the reflector assembly swings 
on the hinge, putting everything 
your fingertips. Safety factor: When 
the lamp circuit is cut out of 
main line. 
(Edwin F, Guth Co., 2615 Washing 
ton Blod., St. Louis, Mo.) 
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“LIFE SAVER” 


Greater safety for tractor operators 
will soon be provided by a switch that 
cuts off the motor when the machine 
rears or bucks. Of simple design, this 
mechanism, is easily installed on any 
make tractor except diesel, and may be 
set to cut off the motor at any predeter- 
on degree of tilt. 

arren liance Co., Clin- 
ton, N. C) puedes 


SALES AID 


Ingenious sales promotion item is a 
personalized gift pocket lighter with 
your customer’s first name inscribed 
on it. A brief message or the name of 
the selling organization can also be 
imprinted. Low in cost, it should make 
@ unique calling card, reminder and 
goodwill builder. 

(Jack Avedon Products Corp., 10 W. 
88rd St., New York 1, N. Y.) 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET + New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 31, 1948 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches But Not Including'The Affiliated City Bank Farmers Trust Company 








ASSETS 





Cash and Due from Banks. . isecsescesene BORRDAGLAS 
Gold Abroad or in Transit. ........0......000. 15,551,346 
United States Government ae (Direct 
or Fully Guaranteed). . 1,846,680,036 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies tee ee 22,274,298 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 248,241,489 
Other Securities. . 77,668,206 
Loans, Discounts, end Bankers’ Acceptances. 1,275,144,519 
Real Estate Loans and Securities. . 2,803,644 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. . 27,555,294 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. ‘ viet 7,200,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corpora: 
tion. Cee ban ahs on Wa oes Ae 7,000,000 
Bank Premises. Si Ma du ktwaek «wean 28,310,012 
ER ee ane 2,490,341 
Te ae ee ee $4,850,380,620 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits. . $4,507,009,250 


(Includes U. S. ‘War Loan Deposit $38, 448 698) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . $38,867,644 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 





PE a fF 29,096,566 
Items in Transit with Branches. . 9,054,304 
Reserves for: 

Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 

Income. . 5,212,057 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 25,672,636 
Dividend. . ignite ica-Aégbiabammcede. cadeds 2,325,000 

Capital. . a $ 77,500,000 

Surplus. . ' .. 162,500,000 
Undivided Profits. . 32,010,807 272,010,807 
ES a 








_ Figures of Foreign Branches are as of March 25, 1948. 


$274,726,280 of United States Government Obligations and $2,822,350 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $229,907,678 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


(1n Dollars Only— Cents Omitted ) 
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Change Investment Laws! 


Because OF Laws and regulations inaugurated in 
1933, and further restrictive regulations since then by 
the SEC and Federal Reserve Board, the capital mar- 
kets have been drying up. The investment world has 
never made a strong or sustained effort to obtain 
needed changes in these laws and regulations. A 
healthy capital market is vital for the continuance of 
the American private enterprise system. 

Accordingly, desirable changes are here recom- 
mended. I hope the investment industry will get busy 
on this subject, and that: readers will so request their 
brokers. 

1. Margins. Section 7(a) of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 provides: “For the purpose of preventing 
the excessive use of credit for the purchase or carry- 
ing of securities, the Federal Reserve Board shall. . . 
prescribe rules and regulations with respect’ to the 
amount of credit that may be initially extended and 
subsequently maintained on any security (other than 
an exempted security) registered on a national securi- 
ties exchange.” 

When the amount of credit outstanding is as small 
as today, with no likelihood of “excessive use of credit” 
in the near future, the Federal Reserve Board is not 
authoxized to place the market on a cash basis, or its 
equivalent—the present 75 percent basis. Legal action 
‘should be instituted to correct the present absurd mar- 
gin requirements. There is nothing in the law which 
says — about giving the Reserve Board power 
to regulate margins for the purpose of preventing “in- 
flation” or anything else, whether imaginary or other- 
wise. 

Note that the credit restrictions are directed solely 
against securities listed on the stock exchanges. There 
are but 1,217 corporations whose securities are listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. Unlisted securities 
total over 100,000; there are no credit restrictions as 
to these, Legal action should be instituted to prevent 
this class legislation. 

2. Amendments to securities laws and regulations. 
Section 19(a) of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 
authorizes the SEC to regulate hours of trading on 
the exchanges; the manner, method, and place of 
soliciting business; the time and method of making 
settlements, payments, and deliveries; the rates of 
commission, interest, listing and other charges. 


Under this provision, the SEC can permit the Ex- 
changes to be open only one hour a week; can estab- 
lish commission and interest rates, etc. Why this class 
legislation? Legal action should be taken to eliminate it. 

Remove the senseless requirement for margins on 
“daylight-trading”. This rule helps to destroy the 
liquidity of the market, because it requires margins 
for purchases of securities which are sold the same 
day. The result is, many former traders no longer 
trade. 

Repeal the rules of short-selling. These rules have 


$1 


contributed nothing to the market’s stability; in fact, 
have produced a result opposite to that intended. 

Repeal the provision penalizing so-called “insiders” 
for selling securities within six months of their pur- 
chases. This accomplishes no good but prevents men 
of courage, means and knowledge from buying securi- 
ties on panicky days. 

Repeal the regulations requiring certain stockhold- 
ers to report their sales and purchases. Such informa- 
tion has accomplished nothing, and is often misleading. 

Remove the regulation which requires customers to 
pay for securities in a certain number of days. This 
matter should be left to the brokers. This would elimi- 
nate much office red tape, the filling out of forms, etc., 
and prevent antagonizing many customers. 

Remove the “competitive bidding” rules of the 
SEC. This has resulted in underwriters bidding high 
prices for securities, to the detriment of the investor. 

Permit substitutions of collateral in “frozen” margin 
accounts, if the debit is not increased. This regulation 
has caused heavy losses to investors, who have not 
been permitted to switch their investments. (On 
March 9, the Federal Reserve Board eliminated this 
regulation. ) 

Capital requirements’ and financial examinations 
should be uniform for everyone in the securities busi- 
ness, not limited to Exchange members. 

All companies whose securities are in the hands of 
the general public, whether listed or not, should fur- 
nish reports at least twice a year on standardized 
forms. Present requirements are limited to listed cor- 
porations. 


SEC rules have made the markets very thin. Some- 
times the sale of only 100 shares will produce a de- 
cline of $1 or more per share. In the stock market 
panic of 1929, U. S. Stecl common declined 42% in 
11 weeks. But in 1937, under SEC rules, the same 
stock declined 58% in the same time. In 1929, the 
Dow-Jones industrial averages declined 25% in eight 
weeks, but under SEC rules, in 1940, the same aver- 
ages declined 25% in a few days. 

Active security markets would eliminate the need 
for special offerings, the process whereby the entire 
investment industry is called upon to sell a sizable 
block of stock for a larger holder. Active markets 
would permit the liquidation of such blocks in a 
normal manner, and permit the forces of supply and 
demand to take effect. 

P.S.—Support the Investors League, which is at- 
tempting to organize the country’s investors. Ask the 
corporations and brokers to send word to the stock- 
holders and customers, telling about the League, and 
asking them to join. The League could be effective 
in the matter of obtaining fair utility rates, fair taxes, 
labor matters, etc. The investors will then know that 
they have somebody looking after their interests— 
JoserH D. Goopman. 
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cele of hem 
for today’s 
investors... 


Should I buy? Should I sell? 
They're tough decisions to make 


an especially tough in 
these days of rapidly changing 
markets. 


There’s just no good rule of 
thumb when it comes to sound in- 
vesting. That’s when you need facts 
—soundly evaluated . . . soundly 
applied to your investment goal. 

This sounds like a complicated 
job. It is. But only up to a point 
—for you. Here at Merrill Lynch, 
we see to it that investors get the 
material they need in a form 
that’s easy to read, easy to use. 

We feel that this is perhaps our 
most important job. We’ve put a 
lot of time, effort, and money into 
it. And it works, 

So if you are an investor—large 
or small—we'd like you to come 
in and see us or write us about 
your investment problems or just 
about your investments. Our Re- 
‘search Department will provide 
you with a thorough review of 
your holdings—no matter what 
the size. Naturally, the mare com- 
plete information you give us 
about your holdings—number of 
shares, cost, etc—the more ade- 
quate will be our analysis. It 
won't cost you a cent. And if you 
want specific advice—you can have 
that, too, just for the asking. 

Address Department T-4 


Merrit, LYNCH, 


-Prerce, Fenner & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 94 Cities 
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Stock Trading f . 
by JOSEPH MINDELL 


GUIDEPOSTS TO WALL STREET 


Stock Market Terms 


CONTINUING FROM LAST ISSUE, a list 
of basic terms and their meanings used 
in the stock market: 

Ricuts—The privilege offered to each 
unit of an existing security for the pur- 
chase of new securities at lower than 
market. price. 

RoyaLty—A payment for the use of 
a patent or for the extraction of oil or 
gas from the land. 

ScaLpinc—Operating for quick, small 
profits. Often the practice of profession- 
als. Impractical for outsiders because 
of the costs of trading. ° 

SEASONED Issues—Securities of es- 
tablished large companies which have 
been favorably known to the invest- 
ment public for a period of years. cov- 
ering good times and bad. 

Securities, Hicu-GrapE—Securities 
providing the greatest ‘possible safety 


-and stability. United States Treasury 


Bonds represent the highest grade. The 
first mortgage bonds of our most strong- 
ly situated corporations are next in 
rank. The preferred stocks of such cor- 
porations next. There are some common 
stocks which qualify for this designa- 
tion. 

SeLtinc Acainst THE Box—When 
an investor has stock in his “box” and 
fears that the market may fall, he can 
sell short “against the box.” He can 
cover his short in the open market. 

SHorT, SELLING—The selling of a 
stock which one doesn’t own in antici- 
pation of a market decline. This stock is 
borrowed by the broker to complete 
the transaction. 

Sinkinc Funp—An arrangement un- 
der which a portion of a bond or pre- 
ferred stock issue is retired periodically 
in advance of its maturity date. Re- 
tirement may be effected by a call at 
a fixed price, or by inviting tenders, or 
by purchasing in the open market. The 
amount of the sinking fund may be fixed 
in dollars, or as a percentage of the 
issue. 

SPECIALIST—The member of the Stock 
Exchange who maintains the “book” in 
a stock. The commission broker exe- 
cutes his orders in each stock: through 
a specialist ‘in that stock. 

Spxit-up—The division of a corpora- 
tion’s capital stock into a greater num- 
ber of shares. The split-up may be made 


in any multiple: two for one, three for 
one, etc. 

Stocx, CommMon—The common stock 
of a corporation represents equity own- 
ership in the corporation. 

Stock, PREFERRED—Stock which has 
a prior claim on dividends, and assets 
in the case of dissolution of the cor- 

ration, up to a certain definite amount 

fore the common stock is entitled to 
anything. 

Stop —An order to buy or sell a 
stock at the price designated by the 


stop. One may own a stock and want 


to sell it if it ever sells at a certain 
price. An order to sell it or stop at the 
price means that this stock will be sold 
automatically after the stock sells at 
the designated price. 

SupporTING THE Market—In cer- 
tain crises, money is pooled by inter- 
ested groups and stock is purchased in 
order to support the market and keep 
it from running into a panicky condi- 
tion. 

Switcuinc—The act of exchanging 
one stock for another in order to gain 
some expected advantage. Frequently 
advantageous because of tax schedules. 

TECHNICAL—The data of stock price 
movements themselves; price changes, 
volume, group relationships, etc. Often 
a in Wall Street terminology, to 
“fundamentals”—a very befogging dis- 
tinction. 

Tr-A pasar advice to buy or 
sell a stock ostensibly for the benefit 
of the recipient, but too often to his 
detriment. 

TREND, Majorn—The broad basic trend 
lasting for several years and related 
primarily to economic and _ financial 
series. The crucial fact to know about 
the stock market at any time. 

TREND, INTERMEDIATE — Market 
moves that run counter to the major 
trend. Not necessarily related to econ- 
omic and financial series. Lasting sev- 
eral weeks or months. Frequently cor- 
related with technical conditions. 

TREND, Minor—The short day to day 
movements of the stock market. These 
movements are essentially unpredict- 
able. Practically unexploitable by out- 
siders. 

Vorinc Trust—An arrangement by 


which stockholders turn over their — 
Forbes. 
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voting rights ( for directors 

po to a wi patie of individuals 

voting trustees. 

_ Warrants— Rights to purchase 
shares of stock, generally running for 
a longer period of time than the ordin- 
ary subscription rights given to share- 
holders., Option warrants are often is- 
sued in reorganizations or granted to 
management as additional compensa- 
tion and incentive, 

Wuen Issuep—A term applied to 
dealings in securities proposed to be 
issued under some reorganization, mer- 
ger, or new capitalization plan. The 
full descriptive phrase is “when, as, and 
if issued.” If the plan is abandoned, or 
changed materially, the “when issued” 
trades are void. 

WuirsaweD—Losses from buying a 
stock just before it declines and then 
selling the stock just before it rises. 
Very exasperating. 

YrELD—The pe of return in 
interest or dividends. The yield is not 
fixed. It changes as the market price 
changes. 


This fs part of the basic language of 
the Stock Market. Just as a ee ha 
of a foreign language is useful when 
you are in that country, a knowledge 
of these terms is usefu! in the Stock 
Market. Many a dollar can often be 
saved by a clearer understanding of 
a simple Stock Market term. 











To meet the demands of Forses 
readers, all of the material in Mr. 
Mindell’s “Guide Posts to Wall 
St.” since its inception in April,— 
1946, along with charts and much 
a data, will be pub- 
lished shortly in a 320-page book 
titled “The Stock Market—A Basic 
Guide for Investors.” Price $5 
Return this announcement with 
remittance of $5 for your copy on 
publication. Address: B. C. Forbes 
& Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 120 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 




























“Understanding the Modern 
Securities Market” 












Copy sent Free on request 










HENRY P. ROSENFELD CO. 


Member Nat'l Ass’n of Securities Dealers 
37 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 



























Telephone: WHitehall 3-8 
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YES — BIG FORTUNES ARE MADE 


IN SPECIAL 


The experience of half a century has 
confirmed there is a scientific formula for 
fortune building. Success over many years 
has also proved psychological interpreta- 
tions most fundamental. It is far better 
to know the time to sell to the optimists 
and the time to buy from the pessimists 
than it is to be familiar with economic 
statistics. 

Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
financial pages under the heading, 
“ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance forced us to publish our 
constructive and instructive comments in 
inexpensive weekly bulletins. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. Now, 
thanks to the discovery, made while 
evaluating fundamental psychological fac- 
tors found in the Roystone Heavy In- 


*dustry Formula, we are enabled to detect 


the difference between distribution and 
accumulation to know when to buy and 
sell that eliminates guessing. 

Without such “insight” tlhe average in- 
vestor never has a fair chance. See how 
few make a profit in the long run. Un- 
fortunately, investors and traders are 
equally victims of psychological distor- 
tions. Following popular sentiment, they 
too often are forced to buy when they 
should sell and sell when they should 
buy. To protect clients against these 
errors, we developed our famous 27 Safety 
Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we believe we have reached a 
point in our economy where our weekly 
findings should be instrumental in saving 
and building fortunes for our clients. It 
is our firm opinion that never before since 
1929 has the investor been in such great 
peril. Yet, at the same time, he faces a 
life-time opportunity for individual fortune 
building through following our long-term 
investment plan. 

Often, during the toppy distribution of 
the past two years we warned clients 
against the sudden and drastic declines 
that followed. We advised conserving cash 
to buy at the long-term bargain bottom 
that now promises to be the fortune-build- 
ing opportunity of a lifetime. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points 
are absolutely essential to the investor. 
Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. 
Waiting and watching has built most of 
the large fertunes made in Wall Street. 
It would require pages of space to re- 
‘print the many letters of appreciation of 
this fact now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller inves- 
tors, intelligently accumulating fortunes, 
who welcome technical data and a diag- 





SITUATIONS 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of “America Tomorrow”, sent 
complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 
says: “The most compact and far-seeing 
economic philosophy I have ever read.” 





nosis of profit prospects in special situa- 
tions. While they await special opportuni- 
ties they need protection from the dangers 
of popular economic misconceptions. © 

Now, to help you in your personal 
problems, we have created a special Con- 
tact Service to replace our newspaper 
comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, 
or five dollars for advice covering the 
next seven weeks of the current critical 
period. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost 
you only five dollars for seven weeks, go 
to hundreds of clients from coast to coast 
including those paying one hundred dol 
lars a year for trading guidance. 


What the Weekly Bulletin Said 
-at Market Top, May 31, 1946 


“Never before has boom signified so 
little in real prosperity and potential 
values. 

“We consider current strength the ex- 
pression of mass irresponsibility, not sound 
appraisement of fundamentals. 

“The market is now in the zone of dis- 
tribution, positively dangerous. 

“In 1940, when the averages were at 
138 and Wall Street was wild-eyed over 
inflation, we alone were positive the aver- 
ages would go down to 96. They did. 
Now that prices are again at a dangerous 
level, everybody is most confident. 

“Only by following safe investment 
principles, can we build constructively.” 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of safety and success 
in fortune building in Wall Street. When 
you send check, be sure to ask for 
“America Tomorrow” and those famous 
27 Safety-Rules for investors and traders. 
W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 7, Long 
Island, N. Y. (Instituted 1931). Con- 
sultation appointments $25. 
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W. D. Gann’s Master Time Cycle Theory 
—have been a remarkably accurate guide for in- 
vestors throughout the country. Get definite, ac- 
curate advice now! Send $70.00 for 1948 Stock 
Forecast with Monthly Supplements. 

Weekly Stock Letter, including Special Best Buys, 
$20.00 for 3 months. 

GRAINS & COTTON — Will continue active and 
have profit-paying moves. These Forecasts reduced 
to $70.00 each. Tri-weekly Commodity Letter 
$15.00 per month; with wires on important 
changes $25.00 monthly. 

“How to. Make Profits in Commodities,” 
a 391 page book on 21 Commodities, 
graphically illustrated—price $10.00. 


For Proof of Accuracy, Ask for D-10 


W. D. Gann Research, Inc. 
82 Wall Street, New York 5, W. Y. 








How to pick 
STOCKS 
which will 
DO BETTER 








than the market 


Many investor-traders have learned how 


to pick stocks that usually do about 
twice as well as the market. They now often make 
as much profit on $1,000 as they used to on 
$2,000. They do it with more peace of mind. Their 
losses are smaller and less frequent. Their profits 
are greater and more consistent. 

The method is not secret. It is not difficult. You 
can easily do it yourself. Complete explanation of 
the method together with our current stock selec- 
tion and market-trend report—all fer $1. 


Write for Report F-92. Send $1. 


MANSFIELD MILLS COMPANY 
Larchmont, N. Y. 
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Informative Reading 








Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide in- 
terest are listed as a service to ForBES 
readers. Address your reqyest, by 
number, to: Subscriber Service Dept., 
Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y. 








465. Securrry anp Inpustry Survey: 
Broad-scale analytical guide for investors 
covering 34 major industry groups, includ- 
ing a current share appraisal for each, as 
well as a brief summary of relative price 
prospects and risks and investment status. 
Many invaluable charts and tables are given, 
as well as a business review of 1947 and a 
preview of 1948, 


466. THe Worker Speaks: A booklet 
of great human interest containing the 40 
prize-winning letters in a recent employee 
contest entitled, My Job and Why I Like 
It. Picked on the basis of sincerity, original- 
ity and subject matter, these letters give a 
rare insight into the aims and aspirations 
of America’s working men and women, will 


do much to strengthen faith in our democ- 
racy. 


467. Specutation—How Does Ir Ar- 
FECT VentTurRE Caprrat?: Informative re- 
view of some of the more basic character- 


istics of the stock market. Suggests one i 


the relationships which exists between trans 
actions on the stock market and the flow 


of venture capital, 


468. Mopern Financinc Mernops. 
Presents typical case histories of successfyl 
“tailor-made” industrial financing plans, 
showing how capital was obtained for pur. 
chases of machinery and industrial equip 
ment, and collateral loans secured to pro 
vide working capital for industry. 


469. UNDERSTANDING THE Mopean §¢- 
curitTies Market: Invaluable booklet pre- 
senting the fundamentals of trading in 
stocks and bonds for the modern investor. 
Primarily a handbook of factual information, 
it explains securities, the markets in which 
they are traded, trading procedures. 


470. Marxetinc ResearcHo—A Basic 
MANAGEMENT Toot: Timely, authoritative 
discussion dealing with four major aspects 
of the subject: its nature and scope, the 
present need for it, symptoms of deficiences 
of marketing research in businéss today, and, 
finally, how to provide adequately for it. 


471. Taxes anp Prorir SHarinc Pans: 
Explanatory 16-page booklet covering the 
U.S. Treasury’s approved profit sharing 
plans under which both employer and em- 
ployee are accorded favorable income tax 
treatment. Clears up much confusion regard- 
ing this important topic. 





Your Dynamic Low-Priced Stock List 
plus 1948 Outlook for Stocks! 
plus 6 weeks’ bulletin trial 
plus investment imstruction sheet 
plus bull market objective chart 
plus weekly stock movement chart 
al: for only $1.00, prepaid 


Cyclotron Square-Root A Service 


Dept. F. 1412 Amsterdam, Covington 55, Kentucky 











Timing and Selectivity for 


More Profit 


When is Down? When is Up? Which should | have selected? 
What groups and issues are most favorably situated right now? 


VARIATION IN STANDARD & POOR'S 
STOCK PRICE INDEX FROM 
LOW OF 1942 TO JUNE 1, 1947 


1942 


Low % Cain 
442.7 
259.5 
220.8 
ao || $ 
47.1 
13.7 


Priat&Pub . 234 
Dept. Stores . 50.6 
52.3 
Paper... 785 
lead &Zinc . 663 
Aircraft Mfg.. 928 80.1 


valuable help in both. 


new readers of this service only. 


Capital Gains were registered 


inthe stocks of industries—from 
13.7% to as high as 442.7%, 





Certain industries that were high on Standard & 
Poor’s Industrial Index in the period (1942-1947) have 
dropped to the bottom in appeal. Some industry groups 
occupy astrongly favorable demand positionright now. 
We have the present picture before us—and with 
us Selectivity is fundamental. 


Proper selection and timing are the keynotes to 
successful investing. This service may give you 


Before you subscribe to the full Personalized Service, with 
consultation and list review privilege, mail $1 with this Ad 
and your name and address. You will get the next 4 weekly 
issues of Poor’s Investment Advisory Service. Offer open to 


POOR’S INVESTMENT ADVISORY SERVICE 


Published by Standard & Poor’s Corporation (Established 1860) 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


A-721-172 
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Yesterday - Today - Tomorrow 


at The Glenn L. Martin Company 





Q.E.D.! Efficiency of the Martin 2-0-2 airliner 
‘is proven. In service on foreign and domestic 
airlines, the 2-0-2 has been so successful that 
one airline already has placed additional orders. 






































Six-Jet Job! Powered by six jet engines, pio- 
neering the new tandem-type landing gear, 
the USAF’s big Martin XB-48 is among the 
most advanced experimental bombers. Martin 
has been building outstanding military planes 
since 1913. 








Diversification! Marvinol, plastics raw mate 
rial, is in productton at the new Martin Chem- 
icals Division plant. Other Martin-developed 
products are being manufactured under license 
by other companies. 


“*, «+ the United States must be 
strong. Above all, it must be 
Strong in the air.’’ Thomas K. 
Finletter, Chairman, The President's 
Air Policy Commission. ‘‘We must 
have Air Power that is supreme.”’ 
Congressional Aviation Policy Board. 
Write to the United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office for copies 
of these vital reports. 


" _ April 15, 1948 





Job Stability! As anticipated, Martin employ- 
ment has been maintained at approximately 
10,500 since the summer of 1947. Martin rec- 
reational programs, pension plan, group in- 
surance, contribute to good employee relations. 
Wholly-owned Martin plant contains 1035 
acres, 2,725,000 sq. ft. floor space .. . most 
modern airport and seaplane facilities. 


























4 in 2! Four engines are housed in two na- 
celles on the Martin Mercator patrol bomber. 
Two engines are conventional, giving long 
range .. . two are jets, switched on for bursts 
of speed. Martin stays ahead in design! 





Seagoing Slugger! Navy's Martin Mauler, car- 
rier-based dive-torpedo bomber, is now in pro- 
duction. Martin is also building the PBM-5A, 
world's largest amphibian. Martin has been 
building planes for the Navy since 1920, is 
now in its 40th year of continuous operation. 


@ 





AIRCRAFT 
Builders of “Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 


85 

































Transition year 1947 brought reduced military 
orders, airline financial difficulties, reflected in 
Martin Company's net loss of $19,181,526 for 
the year. Entering 1948, unfilled orders totaled 
$105,167,439. Since the Company’s Annual Re- 
port was printed, checks totaling $18,294,296, 
representing the initial payment on Federal in- 
come taxes recovered under tax carry-back 
provisions, have been received. This permitted 
reduction of the Company's outstanding loans 
from the RFC from $26,775,000 to approxi- 
mately $11,500,000. 




















Hits the Top! Being built by Martin, the Navy's 
Neptune-type rockets are designed to reach 
heights of 235 miles . . . higher than any pre- 
vious man-made object. Other equally start- 
ling military projects are also under develop- 
ment. 























Tomorrow's Progress starts here, where devel- 
opments with sound business possibilities are 
perfected ...and that’s good news because: 
Bester products, greater progress are made by Martin! 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Marvinol resins(Mar- 
tin Chemicals Division) ® Martin 2-0-2 air- 
liners ® Advanced military aircraft © 
Aerial gun turrets. DEVELOPERS OF: Rotary 
wing aircraft (Martin Rotawings Division) * 
Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U.S. Rubber 
Co.) © Honeycomb construction material 
(licensed to U. S. Plywood Corp.) © Strato- 
vision aerial re-broadcasting (in conjunction 
with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) LEADERS 
IN RESEARCH to guard the peace and build 
better living in far-reaching fields. 
















WHAT ABOUT THESE 
STOCKS? 


Allied Stores Corp. Lib-Owens-Ford 
etecgeem fer Grav 

% at. 
Am. TobaccoCo. Nat. Distilies 
Chrysler 4 Poses he. iGo 
Cities Service Co. i RE do 
Cons. Nat. Gas Union Pac. R.R. Co 
Detroit Edison United Air Lines 
Firestone T & R Western 
General Motors Youngstown S & T 


list 7 others you own, and mail this 
adtous. We will tell you if clients 
have been advised to Hold or 


No cost or obligation. 
Write Dept. F-62. 


BABSON’S REPORTS 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
AAA 





ALBERT FRANK- 
GUENTHER LAW 


Advertising 


131 Cedar Street, New York 6 
Boston Philadelphia 
Chicago San Francisco 





E SECURE 


FINANCIALLY! 


you build your financial future wisely, 
6 months’ trial subscription to 
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10 Stocks to Benefit 
from Plane Orders 








FINANCIAL DATA ON LEADING AIRCRAFT SUPPLY COMPANIES 


Earnings 
Per Share 
1947 

Aluminum Co. of Amer. .......... $ 5.64 
RRB ROE Me, 0.96 
Bendix Aviation. .................0.. 2.48" 
Elastic Stop-Nut ..:...........0000... d0.40 
Fairchild Camera & Inst. ........ 1.38 
Hayes Industries .....0...000.......... 0.64T 
Irving Air Chute ...............0...... 0.17 
_ EE eee 1.01f 
eee 2.79 
Thompson Products .................. 9.57 


* Year ending Sept. 30 


Price 

Oritende ea ge paeet 

$ 2.00 90%-48% 58 
0.10 14%- 4% 5% 
2.00 58 -26 32 
wt S 16%- 4% 7 
0.30 17%- 7% 12 
Te, 1S%- 4% 8 
0.75 13%- 4% 7 
rae 29%- 7% 14 
1.50 40%-16% 27 
2.00 69% -38 54 


t6 months Jan. 31, °48. 
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Now THAT WE ARE heading into a 
major rearmament program, invest- 
ment policies should be revised ac- 
cordingly. Obviously, cettain indus- 
tries stand to benefit far more than 
others; hence the problem will be to 
select issues which will benefit to the 
greatest degree and avoid those likely 
to be adversely affected by the shift 
from a peace economy to one of re- 
armament. 

Already, a number of armament 
stocks have shown conspicuous 
strength on the stock market, with 
aviation issues especially prominent. 
As pointed out in this column on pre- 
vious occasions, the aircraft industry 
will be one of the major beneficiaries 
of the defense program, since a re- 
vitalized air armada will be the back- 
bone of our new defensive forces. 


This applies not only to physical 


production, but to maintaining experi- 


mental, developmental and research 
facilities so vital to aviation progress. 


Jn other words, the industry will be 


kept in a state of readiness and pro- 


ductivity from here on. Before long, 
large orders for military aircraft will 
be placed with the leading plane 
makers. 

Indications are that the aircraft in- 
dustry will be kept busy for the next 
five years, not only rebuilding the 
U. S. air force (and possibly those of 
our allies in Western Europe) but in 


keeping the expanded airfleet in a 
36 


condition second to none. Nowadays, 
air supremacy means several things. 
It means not only a large, efficient 
force, but one that is technically well 
in the lead. Considering that military 
aircraft has a high degree of “obsoles- 
cence,” it means that such planes may 
be outdated in a year or two of pro- 
duction. 

World War II was a race to see 
which nation could produce the “last 
word” in fighting craft, and the race 
led to such new developments as jet 
propulsion, long range bombers, etc. 
As soon as a new type of plane was 
produced, it outdated even the previ- 
ous model. 

The Joint Congressional Air Policy 
Board has recommended a comprehen- 
sive, long-range air program calling 


for an outlay of over $14 billion a 


year for the next five years. All indi- 
cations are that something of this 
magnitude will be adopted. 

What this will mean for plane 
builders is obvious, but not to be 
over-looked are the benefits which will 
pass along the line to other industries 
connected with aircraft production. It 
must be remembered that modern air- 
craft manufacturing, like auto produc: 
tion, is an assembly line proposition. 
The plane manufacturers simply buy 


the many and complex parts needed — 


to make a plane, and assemble them 
according to specification. 


The imminent rebuilding of a large _ 
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business for many of the companies 
supplying the engines, — in- 
struments, accessories, landing gear, 
navigation devices and other compo- 
nent parts of a plane. 

In fact, some of these equipment 
suppliers are better situated, in cer- 
tain respects, than the aircraft builders, 
for several reasons. First, they gener- 
ally sell their equipment to many plane 
assemblers, and thus get the benefit 
of industry-wide orders. Second, the 

uipment makers are usually pretty 
well diversified, and also make parts 
for non-aircraft customers, such as the 
auto trade. 

Particularly well situated in this 
way are companies like Bendix Avia- 
tion and Thompson Products, which 
are not only leading suppliers of air- 
craft accessories, but which do a thriv- 
ing auto parts business as well. Earn- 
ings of both companies are rising 
sharply, and should continue upward 
for some time. Both stocks are mod- 
estly priced in relation to current and 
S, prospective. profits. In a similar posi- 
s. tion are Sperry Corp. and Fairchild 
nt Camera and Instrument, though more 
| § dependent on the aviation business. 
ry | Aveo Mfg. (formerly Aviation 
5° Corp.) has a well-diversified position, 
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Ly its subsidiaries making a variety of 
- products used both in peace and war. 
Aircraft parts are included among 
” these; besides, it‘ has a large interest 
st in Consolidated-Vultee. 
ce Hayes Industries is primarily a 
et maker of auto parts, but produced 
C. aircraft parts in the last war, and may 
as do so again. It is somewhat specula- 
ri- tive, but its low price permits room 
for appreciation. 
: Producing various specialties are or- 
n- ganizations like Solar Aircraft, making 
1g |  heat-resisting alloys used in jet en- 
a ff gines, Elastic Stop Nut, a producer of 
li- patented lock nuts used in plane as- 
iis sembling, and Irving Air Chute, a 
parachute manufacturer. To what ex- 
e act extent these companies will bene- 
be -& fit from the air-force program is not 
ill yet clear, but at their low prices they 
es appeal to the investor able to assume 
It a small risk, 
ir- Highly important in rebuilding the 
c airfleet is aluminum metal, and its va- 
n. rious alloys, of which Aluminum Co. 


of America is the leading supplier. 
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x Large orders from plane builders 

= should help take up the slack which 
sometimes occurs in the aluminum 

- industry under peace conditions. 
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Newell Signal Letter Inc. * Room 1001—4 








WHEN to buy . . . WHEN fo sell 
.--this vital information is what 
NEWELL SIGNAL LETTER gives. 


The Newell Signal Letter, now 
available on a subscription basis, is a 
weekly analysis by Henry P. Newell, 
based upon an original method of 
market forecast. It is investment serv- 
ice for conservative people who wish 
to keep their money and keep it gain- 
fully employed. 


Newell Signal aims to flash “buy” 
or “sell” in time for you to act. 
“signal” came in April, 1940, a month 
before France fell. Buy “signal” came 
in November 1942 near the start of 
the great “war market.” Sell flashed 
in June 1946, less than 10 points from 
absolute high. Mr. Newell’s record 

. certified ... and references, fur- 
nished on request. 


Full subscribers to Newell Signal 
Letter pay $52 per year. We make a 
special trial offer, 6 weeks for $5.00, 
including the Newell Signal Chart. 
Your check for the full amount, or 
your order on your letterhead, gives 
you the Newell Signal Letter for 1 
year. Check for $5.00, or a $5.00 bill 
pinned to your letter, starts the trial 
offer right away. If you select the trial 
offer, your $5.00 will be credited to 
your subscription, if the 6 trial letters 
lead you to subscribe ... as they 
probably will. 


00 Madison: Avenue ¢ New York 17, N. Y. 
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Rovan TrypewRirer 
Company, Ine. 


A dividend of 134%, amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending April 30, 1948, has been 
declared payable April 15, 1948 
on the outstanding preferred stock 
of the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on April 5, 1948. 

A dividend of 40¢ per share has 
been declared payable April 15, 
1948, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, of the par 
value of $1.00 per share, to holders 
of common stock of record at the 
close of business on April 5, 


1948. 
March 24, H. A. WAY 


1948 ROYA] Secretary 


Burroughs 


188TH CONSECUTIVE CASH 
DIVIDEND 
A dividend of fifteen. cents ($.15)‘a share 
has been declared upon the stock of Bur- 
rnoucHs Appinc MacuingE Company, pay- 
able June 10, 1948, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business May 1, 1948, 


Detroit, Michigan, S. F. Haut, 








LEE RUBBER & TIRE 
CORPORATION 
FACTORIES 
YOUNGSTOWN ¢ CONSHOHOCKEN 
DIVISIONS 

© REPUBLIC RUBBER 
Youngstown, Ohio 
INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
S LEE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, INC. 
Conshohocken, Pa. “ 
LEE DELUXE TIRES AND TUBES 
The Board of Directors has this day 
declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50c per share on the 
outstanding capital stock of the 
Corporation, payable May 1, 
1948, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business April 15, 
1948. Books will not be closed. 
A. S. POUCHOT 
Treasurer 


March 25, 1948 











COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following regular quarterly dividend: 


Common Stock 
No. 53, 15¢ per share 
payable on May 15, 1948, to holders of 
record at close of business April 20, 1948. 
Das Paaxsr 


March 23, 1948 Secretary 





March 31, 1948 Secretary 
37 




















“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


Tenth Year 


A weekly service predict- 

ing future trends in the 

stock market by an expert 
on Dow’s theory. 


Send $1 for Four Weeks’ Trial 


GAYLORD WOOD 


525-F S. E. 26th AVENUE 
FORT LAUDERDALE. FLORIDA 
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THREE 
SPECIAL 
SITUATIONS 


Among our selections for pur- 
chase on minor reactions this 
month are three low-priced 
stocks whose unique technical 
patterns suggest far-above- 
average price appreciation po- 
tentialities. 



























three outstanding buys, to- 
gether with current and next 
four Bulletins, will be sent 
to new readers only on receipt 


Seiten tlsinionioneipirinin $20 


Regular Term Subscription Rates: 





Six months’ service .... $55 [1] 


One years’ service ...... $1000 


STOCK TREND 
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by HARRY D. COMER 


Upswing Under Way? 
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Tuis Sprinc’s upturn in stocks is 
widely attributed to our national re- 
armament program. Perhaps that is as 
good an excuse as can be offered by 
the pessimists for the failure of their 
long-expected business depression to 
arrive. , 

Of course, it is true that some in- 
dustries and stocks are being stimu- 
lated by prospects of government or- 
ders, particularly the aircraft industry, 
as pointed out earlier in these columns. 
However, to conclude that a healthy 
stock market depends upon such or- 
ders seems far from correct. 

This bull swing is surely based upon 
a much sounder foundation than. prep- 
aration for war. War would be bearish, 
not bullish. 

In this writer’s view, our stiffened 
program to check Russian expansion 
spells “peace,” not “war.” A clarifying 
of the international atmosphere may 
well result from our new preparedness 
activities. 

Recent upturn in stock prices prob- 
ably marks the beginning of a substan- 
tial forward swing which might carry 
on to November. - 

During the new rearmament crisis, 
however, some investors will be worried 
about the status of their investments 
under a possible re-imposition of Ex- 
cess Profits Taxes. Assuming that any 
such possible levies would allow ex- 
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emptions similar to those in effect dur 
ing World War II, with an upward | 
adjustment to allow for the higher | 
price and wage level, it is fairly simple 
to estimate how various stocks would 
fare. 

On the above basis it is estimated 
that Railroad stocks would be able to 
show very satisfactory earnings free of 
excess prohts taxes. Big eastern roads 
like Pennsylvania and New York Cen- 
tral would be benefited, because of 
their huge bases of invested capital. 
Also, Southern Railway stands out 
favorably, being apparently able to 
earn over $15 per share before excess 
profits taxes on the above basis. 


Recent tabulation reveals about 100 
common stocks on New York Stock 
Exchange and New York Curb carry: 
ing divided yields of 10% or more. 





A wide variety of industries is repre 
sented, including sugar, copper min 
ing, automotive, department stores, 
distilling, machinery, textiles, railroad 
equipment, food, shipping, etc. 


Among the best known names in 
this category (10% yield or more) are’ 
these: Allied Stores, American 
Woolen, Associated Dry Goods, Best 
& Co., Chieago Pneumatic Tool, In- 
spiration Consolidated Copper, Mead 
Corp., Mack Trucks, National Dis 
tillers, Timken-Detroit Axle, 


Forbes 
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April 15, 1948 


by JOSEPH D GOODMAN 


i Investment Pointers 





Effects of War Threat 


THE SUDDEN REALIZATION that war 1s 
not altogether an impossibility hag 
stunned the nation The Admunuistra- 
ton has either long failed to recognize 
the nature of the Soviet movement, or 
has been unwilling to admut it. 

The United States does not ‘desire 
war, but wants fo make sure, if war 
comes, we will be on the winning side. 
Russia probably looks at the matter in 
the same way: Both are now lining up 
sides and strategic spots, just 1n case 

It 1s now proposed that we increase 
our armed forces and armaments. In 
addition, buying will soon begin, under 
the European Recovery Program. With 
large government spending in sight, 
the long downward movement 1n ‘the 
stock market might have ended, for 
the time being anyway But the fol- 
lowing possibilities should be kept in 
mind. ° 

1. If war ‘hes ahead in coming 
months, a new appraisal of the outlook 
would be necessary Excess-profits taxes 
and controls of all kinds would be re- 
insttuted. A long war would ruin our 
economic system, 

2. If a real peace settleinent occurs, 
with disarmament, the market would 
doubtless decline. 

3. It nether war nor real peace 1s 
ahead, some stocks « such as mentioned 
below’ might have a zig-zay advance 
of about 30% this year War scarces 
might be frequent. accompanied by 
sharp reactions in the market 

It is anybody's guess as to which of 
these three conditions will vccu 

For the past twelve months, the aur- 
plane manufactuning stocks have given 
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the concise method of 
point-and-figure chart- 
CHARTCRAFT ing that reduces stock 
market trading to a me- 
chanical science .. . 
CHARTCRAFT REVIEW supplies you weekly with. 
(1) the immediate trend and technical position of 
the market as a whole, (2) specific buy, sell and 
Stop-loss ‘points .in particular stocks and (3) 
back and current data for maintaining your own 
charts on 200 stocks with no greater expenditure 
of time than one hour a week. 
0 Basic text book, “Stock Market Trading” 
(97 pages, over 100 illustrations) ........... $1.00 
Four week trial subscription .........0.:0- $5.00 
One year subscription, including text 
book $50.00 


THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
313 West 35th Street New York 1, N. Y. 


























repeated evidence of having made a 
bottom, after their terrific decline. 
Among the best in this group are: 

United Aircraft. 

Boeing 

Consolidated Vultee. 

Lockheed. 

Glenn Martin. 

Movie stocks have declined enough. 
Loew's 1s among the best: down from 
42 to 15 since 1946, 

Coppers are excellent: 

American Smelting. 

American Metal. 

Anaconda. 

Kennecott. 


Phelps-Dodge. 


The Petroleum industry will con- 
tinue’ to experience a large demand. 
Good low-priced issues: 

Socony-Vacuum. 

Tidewater-Associated. 

Rails are the best protection against 
excess-profits taxes, because of large 
property values. Pennsylvania 1s low, 
down from 47 to 15 since 1946. Others 
tor consideration Great Northern 
pref., now $40 pays $3, earnings good. 
Northern Pacific, $20; pays $1, divi- 
dend might be increased. Southern Pa- 
ufic, $49; pays $4, might pay more. 

Steel will continue in big demand. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 1s one of 
the best 

Railway equipments are low; have 
large unfilled orders, with more in 
sight 

Amenican Car & Foundry 

American Steel Foundry 

Pullman. 

Machinery and machine-tools will 
be busy: 

Foster-Wheeler. 

Fairbanks-Morse. 

Worthington. 


Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Todd Shipyards might receive very 
large orders. 

Pittsburgh-Consolidation Coal is the 
largest producer of soft coal, for which 
the demand is large. Is progressing in 
the development of making gasoline 

‘ from coal. Now $29; pays $2; earned 
around $6 last year. Mellon-controlled. 
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UNDERVALUED 


STOCKS 


10 Selling for less 
than net quick assets 





resents 50 Stocks in five 


A SECIAL UNITED Report 
pop 


groups. With the market 


showing signs of breaking out of 
its long trading range, this survey 


shoul 


rove of timely value; 


Included are: 


10 Selling below Net Quick Assets 
10 Dividend-Payers yielding 614% 
10 Growth Stocks with new Products 
10 Blue Chips for Appreciation 

10 Low-Priced Stocks from $7 to $17 


Selected from strong, ably-managed firms, 


all appear undervalu 


ed at current prices. 


47 pay dividends yielding up to 9.5%, 
For volatile issues that should respond to 
improved business, or for hi 

stocks for growth and liberal income, you 
will want this 50Stock Report. 


Yours With Month’s Trial 
We will send this Special Report & 
the weekly UNITED Bulletin Serv- 
ice for one full month to new readers 
for only $1. 


Send $1 for Report FM-81 NOW! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ re Boston 16, Mass 
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How Right Can 
ONE Expert Be? 


Investment advisers are trained ana- 
lysts - vet often disagree! To be safe 
you must consider not one opinion 
but ALL But to subscribe to ALL-the 
leading services, then study, sift and 
reconcile their differences would be 
costly and impractical 

Subscribe today to— 


8 
@ 
INVESTMENT 
CONSENSUS 9° 
Weekly DIGEST OF ADVISORY SERVICES 
Reads, studies and combs the recom- 
mendations of all the leading services 
-boils chem down to a simple, read- 


able one-page report on what these 
experts tell their clients. 


Only $16 for 52 issues. Worth every 
cent for sound planning and timing. 
Not ONE expert's opinion but a CON- 
SENSUS. A yardstick to test the service 
or advice you now follow. Get 
INVESTMENT CONSENSUS! Send— 


OOSI6A YEAR [ $2, 8 WEEKS 
52 issves Trial Offer 
($17.50 Air Mail) ($2.25 Air Mail) 


INVESTMENT CONSENSUS 
DEPT. 0-141, 542 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 19, N.Y, 


j | cuemcsoed 





Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 


on the day of its writing. Rates on request.’ 
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“46 STOCKS 


TO BENEFIT 


FROM MARSHALL PLAN” 





FREE With Trial Subscription to the Investors Advisory Institute | 
.--- America’s Fastest Growing Weekly Investment Service | 


Be EDUCED to its simplest form, the European Recovery Program (Marshall 
Plan) means big orders, capacity production, substantial profits in favored 
industries for several years! Highly important to investors and U. S. industry is that 
aid under ERP will be largely in the form of products rather than in money or 
eredit. Certain industries will have access immediately to a new multi-billion dollar 
annual customer without selling costs. 


To interpret the effect of this gigantic new customer on Ameri- 
can industry, the staff of the Investors Advisory Institute, a sub- 
sidiary of 30-year-old B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Company, 
has been busy weighing carefully which industries will benefit 
most and to what extent. Its analysis of the industries to receive 
the lion’s share of disbursements at the start of the program is 
“must” reading for every investor. Because not all companies 
within the favored industries will benefit equally, our staff has 
selected 46 stocks that should profit most. 


Since many large producers already are operating at capacity with sizeable back- 
logs, those to benefit most percentagewise may prove to be smaller marginal com- 
whose stocks are selling at nominal prices. In this graphic cempilation of 

fi arshall Plan Beneficiaries you'll find these low-priced opportunities: 


4 Selling At or Below $10 a Share! 
13 Selling Below $20 a Share! 

8 Selling in the $20’s! 

10 Selling in the $30’s! 


This opportune list offers alert investors the chance they have been waiting for 
to buy equities in underpriced securities that may be beneficiaries of boom busi- 
ness for years to come. 


Since this vitally important study is available only to regular subscribers of the 
Investors Advisory Institute, we urge you to join the thousands of satisfied sub- 
scribers right now. A‘ three months’ trial is $15; six months’ $25; or a full year 
(52 Weekly 8-Page Service), for only $45—less than $1 a week for America’s fast- 
est-growing Investment Advisory Service. This unique Service is completed after 
the stock market closes each Friday and comes to you by First Class Mail, or by 
Air Mail so you may have it the first thing each Monday morning. 


Besides Special Studies like “46 STOCKS TO BENEFIT FROM MARSHALL 
PLAN,” every issue of the Investment Advisory Institute brings the 14 valuable fea- 
tures for investors described briefly in box on the right. 


Check below whether you wish 3 months’ trial or a full year Service, and return 
at once. You may remit now or later upon receipt of bill. Either way you'll insure 
your copy of our Special Study “46 STOCKS TO BENEFIT FROM MARSHALL 
PLAN” by return mail. 


INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC: 


Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
120 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK ll, N. Y. 


FREE With Your. Subscription— 


“46 STOCKS TO BENEFIT 
FROM MARSHALL PLAN” 
Just fill in coupon and return with remittance to get 


acquainted with America’s fastest growing Invest- 
ment Service and receive your FREE copy of the 
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timely SPECIAL REPORT featuring “46 STOCKS TO Name 
BENEFIT FROM MARSHALL PLAN.” Faia 
ACT NOW! MAIL COUPON! Dt ae 








14 Profitable Service 
Features Each Week ! 


1. Consensus of 60 Leading Experts on the 
near-term and long-term market outlook. 

2. Clear-Cut Analyses of the reasons behind 
their predictions. 

3. Our Own Market Forecast, telling you in 
unhedged language what to do and why. 

4. Present Investment Policy . . . what per- 
centage of your funds to keep in cash... in 
bonds . . . in stocks. 

5. Three “Supervised” investment Pro- 
grams—for appreciation . . . for income... 


‘for stability—plus weekly program changes. 


6. “Stock of the Week”—detailed analysis 

and appraisal of the stock in the week's lime- 

light. 

7. “Industry of the Week’’—complete study 

of the industry making top news .. . carefully 

analyzed and appraised. 

8. Model Portfolios . . . how market experts 

set up a typical program for various types of 

investment objectives. 

9. Low-Priced Speculations . . . selected 

low-priced issues with different characteristics 

and purposes. 

10. Digests of current writing by market av- 

thorities.. 

11. What Traders are recommending to their 

clients. 

12. “Review of Recommended Stocks” . 

@ summary of significant news affecting “Sy. 

pervi Rec dations” and your invest 

ments. 

13. Investment and Business Barometers 
- vital facts needed for sound security man- 

agement graphically presented. 

14. Earnings and Dividend Calendar .. . 

summary of earnings reported and dividend 

actions on major stocks. 


Join the growing ranks of astute invest- 
ors who use this 14-Feature Weekly Ser- 
vice for greater profits. Fill in subscrip- 
tion form below and mail with remit- 
tance today. 











INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, Inc. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Send me your Special Report featuring “46 STOCKS TO BENEFIT FROM 

MARSHALL PLAN” with trial subscription as indicated: 

() Three Months $15 
C Air Mail $1 a Year Extra (Foreign Rates On Request) 


we a aera C0 | will remit when billed. 





(C] Six Months $25 
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considered tantastic. 
in view of E sprites dietaste 
for productivity efforts. A few sample 
targets will show what miracles Europe 
topes to accomplish: Coal output is to 
be increased 83% in the next four years, 
electricity 40%, crude ~~ 80%, oil re- 
ing capacity is to increased to 
ap that of 1938, etc., etc. - 
Such , in such a short time, 
would be a challenge to the United 
States itself. How Europe can accom- 
plish such miracles is not easily fore- 
seén, especially in view of the fact that 
the 16 nations ~_ stated that their 
TO as aw were interdepen- 
Sat “Every element in them,” said 
their report, “depends on the other— 
mining machinery on steel, steel on 
coal, coal yg ood—and in turn de- 
on 


of 
from overseas in the right quantities.” 
It is because the problem of Euro- 


recovery rests upon such unpre- 
Bictable contingencies that some believe 









MEN MADE TO ORDER 


ge Fit Your. Abilities 
6) ToThe Opportunities 
Sean h You have unused talents 
Yh ...ta and mental powers. Learn to 
4% i 2 develop those faculties of mind 
wemewamm which today’s world of business 
demands. Start life anew— with- 
out changing your affairs. Write 
the Rosicrucians for free Sealed 
=e how you may receive age-old 
ceachings to achieve nal . 
_ Address: Scribe. HEM. 
Jhe ROSICRUCIANS, (Amorc)* San Jose, Calif. j 
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MAKE A WILL 


rit we Roh ewE,N ONLY $1.00 


“HOW TO MAKE A WILL SIMPLIFIED” 
by Parnell Callahan, 96 pages—covers the law 
in 48 states. Mail $1.00 today and book will be 
sent postpaid. (Publishers of Law of Marriage 
& Divorce in 48 states. Adoption Law in 48 
states —$1.00 each). OCEANA PUBLICATIONS. 
Dent. 183. 115 W. 42nd Street. New York 16. N. Y. 











THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 


COURSE OF 
STOCK MARKET INSTRUCTION 
Ask for Booklet FB 


WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, INC. 


92 Liberty Street New York 6, N. Y. 











FORBES—America’s Fast- 
est-Growing Business Ex- 
ecutive Publication © 
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Europe from fr > 

give the United wie el at 
space to prepare out- 

side menace that may For this 
reason alone, we have to gamble our 
resources to help other countries, with 
the virtual certainty that it will result 
in inflation and a lowered standard of 
living in the short-term, and little cer- 
tainty of any permanent long-term 
benefit for ourselves. We are faced with 
a stupendous challenge. But we have 
no alternative except to push the plan. 


Public Relations 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


for the communication, ended with a 
“sincerely yours,” the first letter to do 
so. 

The fifth and last reply was just four 
weeks in arriving from the Warner 
Bros. Publicity Director. A two-page 
letter it was not quite so solicitous as 
that from Republic, but far more busi- 
ness-like and specific in laying the ghost 
of Communism at the Warner Studios. 

Quoting the original inquiries, the 
letter answered them one by one, refer- 
ring to particular occasions on which 
the company had dismissed employees 
who were considered “un-American in 
their beliefs,” and also quoting from 
Jack Warner's testimony before the 
Thomas Committee. This letter also 
wound up with the warmer: “sincerely.” 

The eight picture companies which 
did not answer, the leter are RKO, 
Columbia, Paramount, Universal-In- 
ternational, 20th-Century-Fox, Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, Eagle-Lion, and (re 
the British problem) J. Arthur Rank. 

In sharp contrast with the studios’ 
somewhat cavalier handling of the 
above letter was their attitude toward 
a letter sent, at Forses instigation, by 
an “ardent movie fan,” requesting pho- 
tographs of leading stars affiliated with 
these same companies. To date, most of 
the studios have replied, and the living 
room of a Forses “movie fan” is cur- 
rently adorned with publicity photos of 
some of filmdoms more prominent 
curves. In at least one respect, then, 
the public is not forgotten. But, like 
Marie Antoinette, it would seem that 
movie moguls too often remember the 
man in the street merely with a “Let 
‘em eat cheesecake” attitude. 
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ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


What I am concerned about in this 
fast-moving world in a time of crisis, 
both in foreign and domestic affairs, is 
not so much a program as a spirit of 
approach, not so much a mind as a 
heart A program lives today and dies 
tomorrow A mund, if it be open may 
change with each new day, but the 
spint and the heart are as unchanging 
as the tides —Owen D Younc. 


IMght 1s the task where many share 
the toil —Homer. 


Men are free when they are in a 
livirig homeland, not when they are 
straying and breaking away 

—D H Lawrence. 


Each man has to seek out his own 
special aptitude for a higher life in the 
midst of the humble and inevitable 
reality of daily existence Than this, 
there can be no nobler aim in life 

—MAakETERLINCK 


A business that makes nothing but 
money 1s a poor business 
—Henry Forp 


Think of your own faults the first 
part of the night when you are awake, 
and of the faults of others the latter 
part of the night when you are asleep 

—CuineEsE PROVERB. 


Fear is the mother of foresight. 
—H. Tayor. 


The, true way to gain much, is never 
to desire to gain too much He is not 
rich that possesses much, but he that 
covets no more; and he is not poor that 
enjoys little, but he that wants too 
much. —BEauMont. 


. It goes a great way towards making 
a man faithful to let him understand 
that you think him so. —SENECA. 


Enthusiasm is the best protection in 
any situation. Wholeheartedness is 
contagious. Give yourself, if you wish 

- to get others. —Davin Szasury. 





It 1s the law of our humanity that 
man must know good through evil No 
great principle ever triumphed but 
through much evil No man ever pro- 
gressed to greatness and goodness but 
through great mistakes 

—F W RoserTson 


Talk is by far the most accessible of 
pleasures. It costs nothing in money, 
it is all profit, it completes our educa 
tion, founds and fosters our friendships, 
and can be enjoyed at any age and in 
almost any state of health 

—Rosert Louts STEVENSON 

Man’s capacities haye never been 

measured, nor are we to judge what 


he can do by any precedent, so little 
has been tried. —THoREAU, 


There is no trifling with nature, it 
is always true, grave, and severe, it is 
always in the right, and the faults and 
errors fall to our share. It defies in- 


competency, but reveals its secrets to * 


the competent, the truthful, and the 
pure —GoETHE. 


Necessity of acon takes away the 
fear of the act, and makes bold resolu- 
tion the favorite of fortune 

—QuakLeEs. 


It is well known to all great men, 
that by conferring an obligation they 
do not always procure a friend, but are 
certain of creating many enemies. 

—FIELDING. 


To atta happiness in another 
world we need only to believe some- 
thing, while to secure it in this world 
we must do something. 


—C. P. Girman. 
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Family life is too intimate to be 
served by the spirit of justice. It ; 


only be sustained by a spirit of low. 


which goes beyond justice. Justice ; 

quires that we ‘carefully weigh righ 
and privileges and assure that each 
member of a community receives his 
due share. Love does not weigh rights 
and privileges too carefully because it 
prompts each to bear the burden of the 
other. —REINHOLD NieBung 


Liberty is not only a private bles 
ing, it is a vital spring of energy of the 
state itself —Epmunn Burg’ 


As television becomes generally 
available to supplement the more con- 
ventional radio voice, then ‘adult edu- 


cation can be carried on almost as ifin 7 


the classroom 


—Kari T. Compton 


Prosperity demands of us more pru- | 


dence and moderation than adversity 
—CIcERO 


Within the next few years—a decade 
perhaps—we should be in a position to 
unlock new knowledge about life and 
matter so great that wholly new con- 
cepts of hunfan life will follow in the 
wake of this new knowledge. 

—Davip E. Lirentuat. 


No man or woman has achieved an 
effective personality who is not self- 
disciplined. Such discipline must not 
be an end in itself, but must be direct- 
ed to the development of resolute 
Christian character, 


—J. S. Bonnext, D. D. 


It is not enough to help the feeble 
up, but to support him after. 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


No government ouglit to exist for 
the purpose of checking the prosperity 
of its people or to allow such a prin- 
ciple in. its policy. —Burke. 


In response to many requests from readers 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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A Text. . 


Sent in by H. T. Genung, 
Fort Branch, Ind. What's 
your favorite text? A Forbes 
book is presented to senders 
off texts used. 


But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, . faith, 
meekness, temperance: against such there is 
no law. 


GaxaTians 5;22, 23 
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What's back of that name... for YOU? 


Back of the name Western Electric are 130,000 
men and women who help make your Bell 
Telephone service the world’s best—at the Jowest 
possible cost. 


Where are they? What do they do? 


They're at 29 distributing houses, filling 
orders from Bell Telephone companies for 
apparatus and supplies. 


More than 31,000 of them are in mobile 
crews installing intricate central office switch- 


They're in factories in 18 cities, making vast 


amounts of telephone equipment designed by 
their teammates at Bell Telephone Laboratories. 


They’re all over the map, buying all kinds of 
Bell System supplies from other manufacturers. 


boards and equipment. 


In doing this huge job—one of the most 
complex in industry— Western Electric people 
are contributing daily to the efficiency and 
economy of your Bell Telephone service. 


MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... 
of 43,000 varieties 
_ Of telephone 
apparatus. 


of supplies of all of telephone 
kinds for telephone apparatus and 
companies. supplies. 


of telephone 
central office 
equipment. 


A UNIT OF THE peut (MB) svsrem SINCE 1882 





Jobs for today—and to- 
morrow — include: 


43 new passenger cars, includ- 
ing sleepers, coaches, diners 
and luxurious club, tavern 
and observation cars, now on 
order. Cost: $5,000,000. 


A great new merchandise 

ge pier, pearing comme 

Beginning work on the N. & W.’s new Elk- og? “$6,000,000. — 
horn Tunnel project in West Virginia. This The vast Elkhorn Tunnel pro- 
drawing shows ‘‘Jumbo’’, the mobile scaffold in- ject near Bluefield, W. Va., a 


vented to speed up drilling and to facilitate three-year job to reduce 
grades an improve align- 

removal of rock and earth shot down and lining ment. Cost: $12,000,000. 

of the tunnel with concrete. The new double- Construction of 2,000 new 7¢- 

track tunnel will bore through the mountain a ton hopper cars at Roanoke. 


distance of 7,135 feet. Cost: $8,000,000 


Construction at Roanoke 
shops of 10 new heavy-duty 
freight locomotives. Cost: 
$2,000,000. 


Track, grade and signal im- 
provements between Port- 
underway, or in the blueprint stage, major improvement projects nearly completed: Cost: 


The Norfolk and Western Railway has recently completed, has 


which will cost more than 43 million dollars. This is part of a pro- Heavy repairs to 1,257 freight 
oe Ye Shops. Cost: 


gram of preparation for tomorrow — a program to provide better 


Complete renewal and mod- 
enn Se iatertostan 

; ; plants at Roanoke an al- 
railroad service. ton, and modernization of 
signals, Roanoke to Walton. 
Cost: $1,000,000 


COLUMBUS e : ae 1 Reconditioning 26 passenger 
HAGERSTONS, cars at Roanoke Shops. (12 
of these now complete. The 
job also includes installation 
of roller bearings.) Cost: 
$754,380 


Modernization and replace- 
ment of camp cars. Cost: 


~~ 
LYNCHBURG RICHMOND New office building in Blue- 
field, W. Va. 


Remodeling and moderniza- 
tion of passenger stations at 
Roanoke, Norfolk, Wythe- 
ville, Waynesboro and else- 
where. 


New engine terminal at 
5 Winston-Salem, N. C. Cost: 
Every star marks an improvement $357,000. 


project. Every star marksasteptoward __ x New engine terminal at 
better railroad service. Se =6—Co Pulaski, Va. Cost: $195,000. 


Other projects include im- 

mh 26 7 emnngguond of signal systems, 

\ ridges, yards and trackage at 

or near Kenova, Naugatuck, 

laeger and Devon in West 

Virginia; at Norfolk and 

Petersburg in Virginia, and 

< Sous and Portsmouth, 
Oo. 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION GRAND TOTAL: Over $43,000,000, 
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